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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


= debate on the Reform Bill has gone on all through the 

week, and though it is becoming very tedious, it cannot end 
till Tuesday, or possibly till Thursday next. The argument is all 
done, but so many men want to talk to their constituents, and 
each brings up some one to reply. The prospects of Lord Gros- 
venor’s motion have improved greatly in the delay. On Saturday 
last Government calculated on a majority of about thirty, but it 
has melted daily, and the highest estimate is now fifteen. As 
usual, peers’ sons are the first to assert their independence, but 
some Scotchmen look askance at the Bill, no county member is 
very zealous, and at the last moment there may be a few disap- 
pearances. Up to Friday night the probabilities were that the 
second reading would pass, but by so small a majority that the 
escape of the Bill in committee is next to impossible—unless in- 
deed the Redistribution Bill is very conservative, which is quite 
on the cards. 


The only great speech hitherto made on the side of the Govern- 
ment was Mr. John Stuart Mill’s, yesterday week, too late for our 
last impression. It was a speech of great intellectual power and 
considerable ironic force. He quizzed the noble mover of the 
amendment and his allies on their great zeal for extinguishing 
family and pocket boroughs, and curtailing the power which 
wealth possesses to secure seats in the House ; he professed him- 
self ‘quite orthodox” on these points; he remarked on the in- 
ference to be drawn from the fact that the register of boroughs 
already contained 26 per cent. of the working class :—‘'They 
had all this power of shaking our institutions, and so obstinately 
persisted in not doing it, that honourable gentlemen are quite 
alarmed, and recoil in terror from the abyss into which they have 
not fallen.” He insisted, with unanswerable logic, on the enor- 
mous importance of having men from all classes, to prevent or 
remove the bias which class ideas and interests otherwise pro- 
duce, and claimed the benefit of this principle especially for the 
working class, pointing out how many subjects there are on which 
as yet we have wholly failed to understand their views and catch 
their wishes. Mr. Mill only broke down in connecting this ex- 
position with the Bill before the House. There was a time, not 
yet five years ago, when he pointed out, as the exceeding danger 
9 & more uniform extension of the suffrage, that thereby in time 
“the most numerous class would be able to reduce all but itself 
to Political insignificance,” and lose the aid of wide knowledge 
and various interests. Mr. Mill has now done his best to bring 
that danger not upon us, but nearer, and to make it in another 
generation inevitable. 


The most satisfactory speech yet made on our side of the 
question is that of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, who, though a Tory, 
expressed his cordial desire to welcome operatives like those of 
Rochdale “ by acclamation,” and put life into the argument by a 
few happy illustrations. He met the argument that 25 per 
cent. of workmen have been admitted without danger by the 
Trishman’s bull, “If one quince can so flavour an apple pie, how 
good would an apple pie be all of quinces?” and answered Mr. 
Gladstone's “ flesh-and-blood ” argument by asking if 6/. house- 
holders were flesh and blood “in an imperfect state of develop- 
ment. 8 The workmen, it is argued, do not agree on politics, but, 
says Sir Edward, neither do clergymen, “yet if they returned a 
majority of members we should feel their influence in a division 


There are rumours that Count von Bismark is ill, that both 
powers ure simultaneously to disarm, and that the King has given 
way, but the only facts certain are that Prussia has declined to 
disarm, that the King has refused to receive an address from the 
traders of Berlin protesting against war, that the Italian Govern- 
ment has published a report showing that its army can never hope 
to be in finer condition, that the Moniteur is silent, and that 
somehow, in spite of all this, Europe believes less in war than it 
did last week. So strong is the feeling in Austria, that Govern- 
ment speaks of raising volunteer corps of Bohemians and Hun- 
garians, and the smaller Governments are all crying out for a 
reference of the dispute to the Diet. It is probable that the 
Prussian Court, with whom the initiative rests, is not yet decided, 
but its vacillation is on the whole favourable to peace. Nations 
rarely fight when they have time to think out consequences. 


The President of the United States has finally broken with the 
Liberals of the North. In a long proclamation he has pro- 
claimed the insurrection in Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Florida at an end, that is, throughout the whole South ex- 
cept Texas. The preamble, which consists of many clauses, de- 
clares that the people are loyally disposed and have abandoned 
secession, that every State has equal rights with every other, and 
that military occupation is dangerous to liberty, but the real 
motives of the order are to break the “war power” both of the 
President and Congress, to give an excuse for withdrawing the 
troops, and to accelerate the extinction of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
which is to last only one year after the war. The proclamation 
has strengthened the Liberals, who have passed the Civil Rights’ 
Bill in the Senate, amidst a scene of some solemnity, over the 
President’s head. ‘The vote was 33 to 15, and several senators. 
admitted that they voted for the President against the orders of 
the legislatures which elect them. ‘The House of Representatives 
have also passed the Bill, so that the first sharp check to the Pre- 
sident has now been applied. 


The Cambridge Committee have decided that the election of 
Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., is void, as he holds the appointment of 
Standing Counsel to the East India Department, which is now 
what it was not before 1860, a place ‘‘of profit under the 
Crown.” Mr. Torrens, his opponent, is contesting the borough 
again with Mr. Gorst, of New Zealand reputation. The Con- 
servatives thus lose a vote at a critical moment, but then the 
Liberals have lost Helstone, where somebody treated Mr. Young’s 
partizans, and two seats at Nottingham against one at Bridge- 
water. ‘The Liberals have as yet lost five votes in committee to 
two lost by their opponents, the fact being that a Tory intimi- 
dates where a Liberal bribes, and bribery can be proved, while 
intimidation cannot. 


The detective police have been unusually swift and certain in 
the Cannon-Street murder. On Tuesday they arrested a man 
named William Smith, living at Eton, on the charge, and the 
evidence against him is very strong. It appears that a man 
named Terry used to extort money from Mrs. Millson on account 
of an old claim, and Smith acknowledges that he wrote a letter 
for this man to the housekeeper, and once obtained two sovereigns 
from her. He denies of course that he was in London on the 
day of the murder, but a young woman employed as housekeeper 
in a neighbouring house picked him out from fourteen other 
persons, as a man she had seen leaving Messrs. Bevingtons’ door 
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at the hour when, according to the cook’s evidence, the murderer 
must have left it. Spots of blood, too, were found on his shirt, but 
the chief point in his favour is the absence of apparent motive. 
Why kill the poor woman, unless indecd she had gravely decided 
to prosecute him for extortion, an1so alarmed him to commit a 
second crime in order to conceal the first ? 





Mr. W. E. Forster on Monday, and Mr. Hughes on Thursday, 
both made able and instructive speeches on Reform, but the member 
for Lambeth did not strengthen the hands, though he meant to 
strengthen the hands, of the member for Bradford. Mr. Forster 
wished to reduce the difference between the working class and the 
wniddle class to a minimum; Mr. Hughes wished to elevate it to a 
maximum. ‘The former policy was meant to allay the fear, the 
latter to prove the need, of representation. There was much truth 
in what both said as to the division of working men into 
parties, but that does not really affect the question of re- 
presentation. If landowners on both sides of the House vote 
together on the cattle plague, and capitalists on both sides vote 
together on the taxation of property or income, and if, further, as 
Mr. Hughes says very truly, the working class have a totally new 
genus of moral, social, and economical ideas of their own, then 
we may expect working men on both sides of the House to vote 
together on questions of labour. Mr. Forster says there is no fear, 
Mr. Hughes says there is pressing need, for working-class repre- 
sentation. We believe both, but believe also that the only safety 
and the only permanent alvantage depend upon our securing per- 
manently to the representatives of the working class the full 
co-operation of the representatives of the various middle classes 
now in possession of the House of Commons. 


The two points made by Sir Hugh Cairns in his able but too 
extended speech of Monday were that the motive power of the 
British Constitution ought to rest, and was intended to rest, in the 
middle class, and that this end was secured by a careful balancing 
of different classes. The second statement is correct in a way, 
but the first amounts to a refusal of any reform whatever. Nobody 
doubts that the middle class is absolute now, that they are, as the 
King of Prussia expresses it, the “ pivot of power,” and if that is 
the end of the Constitution discussion may as well cease. The 
truth is, that in a free government there ought to be no pivot of 
power except the nation, no class strong enough to overbear every 
other, and therefore, because such a class does begin so to over- 
bear, we want a large infusion of working men. For the rest, Sir 
Hugh Cairns repeated the arguments, which are becoming truisms, 
on the danger of trusting one class with all power, and the 
immense demand made by the Cabinet on the confidence of the 
House in asking them to transfer power without knowing to what 
extent. 





Lord Eleho on Thursday was amusing, but in a rough way, 
and with little genuine Liberalism, He allowed a dislike of 
feeling to any Reform Bill to crop out in spite of denials which 
are intellectually true,—praising, for example, Lord Palmerston’s 
‘calm and judicious” refusal to touch the matter at all. Calling 
the Bill the * first page in the Book of Numbers” was a poor pun, 
and there is not a great deal of point in nicknaming Mr. Glad- 
stone Saul, and Mr. Bright his armour-bearer ; but Lord Elcho 
was effective in describing the hesitation and disgust with which 
many members will walk into the Government lobby, and in the 
heavy rebuke he administered to Sir W. ILutt, who is openly 
sacrificing his convictions to the will of some electors of Gates- 
head. ‘Lhe only defect in that part of the argument was that 
courage comes easily to an Earl's cldest son, who under any con- 
ceivable suffrage is nearly sure to be returned for his father’s 
lands. 

Mr. Milner Gibson made a telling party speech on ‘Thursday 
night, but all the hits were mere party hits, of no intrinsic interest, 
and the speech was mouthed in the old rhetorical Parliamentary 
manner, Mr. Gibson’s voice rising and falling in pompous sing- 
song. His chief poiut was that in redistributing seats you ought 
to have regard to wealth, population, and the size of the con- 
stituency, and that therefore you ought to define the size of the 
constituencies on which you are to operate before you distribute 
the seats. Mr. Gibson did not say what is the advantage of 
reform in distinct measures, what the precise gain of raising false 
hopes in the minds of constituencies which you are going within 
a few months to dash. He said that it was needful to exact a 
clear opinion from the House, without giving it the cover of other 
excuses, as to the abstract question of reduction of the franchise ; 
to which the best answer is, that it is a eoncrete question, and not 
an abstract question,—a question which ought not to receive the 








same answer in ‘Totnes, or Maldon, or Harwich, which it rec 
ceives in Manchester, Leeds, or Sheffiel |. 

A sketch has been published in Germany of a treaty said to 
exist between Prussia and Italy. Agecording to this, Italy binds 
herself to attack Austria on the Mincio as soon as Pr ussia hag 
declared war, to keep 89,000 men in the field, and not to make 
peace until Prussia has secured the Elbe Duchies. Prussia, on her 
part, undertakes not to make peace until Italy is in possession of 
all Venctia except Venice and the Quadrilateral. The terms of the 
treaty are absurd, and the existence of any such document very 
improbable. If Italy goes to war, it will be for Venetia as q 
whole, not for Venetia without the fortresses—a house without its 
door-key. The Florence correspondent of the Times, however 
believes there is some treaty, and intimates plainly that Napoleon 
has demanded compensation for Venetia in the shape of a cession 
of Sardinia, a considerable increase to the power of France in the 
Mediterranean, This rumour has been repeatedly revived, and ig 
not in itself impossible. 

M. Laboulaye, the Liberal candidate for the Bas-Rhin, has been 
defeated by the Government candidate, M. de Bussieres, by 19,600 
votes to some 10,000 less. M. Laboulaye’s vote was 3,000 heavier 
than last year, but M. de Bussieres had two great claims on the 
country electors of the district. Government has really enriched 
them by granting licences to grow tobacco with profuse liberality, 
and M. de Bussieres saved the Protestant College of St. Thomas, 
This College is very rich, and was spared even by the National 
Convention, and since 1552 the Catholics have pressed successive 
Ministers of Instruction to take possession of it. They would 
have sueceeded but for the influence of M. de Bussieres with the 
“mperor, and he received the mass vote of the Protestant popula- 
tion, always large there. 


Somebody, said to be a Russian noble ruined by emancipation, 
on the 16th inst. tried to assassinate Czar Alexander. Te fired a 
pistol at him as he entered his carriage. One Ossip Ivanhof, said 
to be a peasant or sub-agent of police, threw up the assassin’s 
arin, thereby saving the Emperor. Ie was of course ennobled, 
an honour which, we believe, exempts him from the stick, and 
will, let us trust, obtain more substantial favours. The death of 
Alexander at the hands of au angry slaveholder could be of no 
use either to Russia or the world. 


Serious riots have occurred in Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. 
The party which desires the separation of the Principalities in the 
Russian interest on the 14th inst. raised a mob to petition against 
the election of Priuce Charles of Hohenzollern as common Hos- 
podar. They were dispersed, fired on the police, and were 
attacked by the soldiery, who killed and wounded forty of them, 
and arrested the Metropolitan asa friend of Russia. It is believed 
this party is small, the majority being determined to secure the 
Union under a foreign prince, with partial independence of 
‘Turkey. The Conference, however, refuses the foreign prince, 
and ‘Turkey threatens iavasion of the provinces. Amidst all this, 
the Republican party, origivally small, rapidly increases, and 
should it become dominant Russia will. it is believed, enter the 
The matter is not of much consequence just yet, 


Principalities. 
but it might at any moment become the greatest question in 
Lurope. 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly being, like most barristers, obstinate for his 
clients, insisted on ‘I'uesday on his right to bore the Ilouse and the 
country with a motion for the repeal of the Malt Tax. The 
debate was only remarkable for an amendment noted below, Sir 
Fitzroy saying nothing but what has been said for years. Mr. 
Read, however, the tenant-farmer representative, made a good 
speech, placing the question on the only tenable ground—the 
benefit to the country of free agriculture. There is much land 
in the country which could but for the tax yield barley at a pro- 

Ile 
got into a mess with his statistics though, showing that the duty 
lowered the price of barley and yet decreased the consumption 
of beer—two incompatible propositions. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promised to mention the matter in his financial state- 
ment, but declared, with a shrewd kuowledge of the landlord 
mind, that the repeal of the malt tax without a substitute 
‘would be the death-warrant of indirect taxation,” whereat pro- 
prietors winced, and the amendment was carried by 235 to 19%. 


fit, but with the tax cannot—a distinctly mischievous effect. 


In the debate on Sir Fitzroy Kelly's motion fer the reduction 
of the Malt Duty, Mr. J. S. Mill seconded Mr. Neate’s amend- 
ment, that provision to pay off the National Debt should take 
precedence of such a step as the reduction of the malt duty, m 
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great force and much beauty of expression. He urged 
very strongly the point that if Mr. W.S. Jevons be right in appre- 
hending the failure of our supplies of coal within a few genera- 
tions from the present time, we ought not to transmit to our 
children obligations incurred on the security of national wealth 
and assets which we should not be able to transmit to them. He 
dealt very eloquently, though perhaps somewhat over subtly, with 
the commonplace that as posterity has never done anything for 
us, we can owe nothing to posterity, urging that we do owe it all 
the store of motive to great things which the hope to be remem- 
bered, and to be gratefully remembered, by posterity has inspired 
in our greatest poets and thinkers. Perhaps the truth is not 
exactly that. We should owe just as much to posterity with 
regard to the diminution of the national debt if there were no 
such thing as a love of fame at all. To forestall recklessly the 
future is precisely as unjust if we hope for nothing from the future, 
asif wedo. But the speech was in a far higher tone than the 
House is accustomed to hear, and produced a profound impression. 


a speech of 


Of course the Iecord, unable to endure to hear Mr. Mill’s praise, 
however well deserved, seized the occasion for a stab athim. ‘If 
Mr. Mill’s new system of religion and morality were adopted,” it 
wrote on Wednesday, “the glory and the happiness of England 
would be extinguished long before the coal-ficlds were worked out 
or the national debt extinguished.” Thus, precisely when Mr, 
Mill appeals to a sease of duty higher than that which, in spite of 
our advantages over him in “ religion and morality,” we have never 
yet succeeded in inspiring, the Record thinks it an appropriate 
moment to speak of his religion and morality as barren and 
desolating. Whatever Mr. Mill’s and the Record’s “ religion and 
morality ” may respectively be in the abstract,—judged by their 
fruit in this instance,—a mode of judging them for which there 
is high authority,—the former produces grapes and the latter 
prickles; the former a desire to make a sacrifice for posterity, 
the latter a delight in sneering that suggestion down. ‘‘Can ye 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” Can we get prickles 
and stings from anything else ? 





The Northumberland, after many failures, was successfully 
launched on ‘Tuesday, amidst great enthusiasm. Immense 
floating power had been gained for her by attaching to her 
numbers of buoys drawing only four feet of water, at a 
depth below the surface of twenty-two feet, by which means a 
floating power of 1,600 tons was gained. ‘The power of floatation 
for the vessel itself was calculated to be 4,000 tons more,—and 
much more than 2,000 tons’ pressure was provided by the hydraulic 
presses. At about two o'clock the Northumberland lifted visibly, 
and at half-past two began to glide downwards; the rams were not 
used till three o'clock, when first the river was clear and every- 
thing in readiness, and directly they were applied the vessel 
glided slowly, but with perfect ease, into the river, which she 
reached without accident. 

The Parliamentary Oaths’ Amendment Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Monday, without a division. Lord 
Russell made a rather prolix statement, and Lord Derby, who 
had every reason, political reasons especially, to welcome a solu- 
tion of the matter, but also to feel annoyed that he was obliged to 
yield, was very tart in his congratulations and expressions of 
assent. ‘*I shall not follow the example of the noble Earl by 
alluding to the doctrine of transubstantiation, and I shall not 
refer to the 40s. freeholders of 1829, nor to the opinion of 
Blackstone as to the state of things which existed 100 years 
ago. Neither shall I go back to the time of William IIL, 
in order to consider what motives influenced the Government 
of that day.” Lord Russell had also, it appears, referred to 
some old opinion of the Earl of Halifax’s that it would be no 
additional security to society if every thief and burglar were 
required to swear that he would not thieve or rob, and Lord Derby 
hoped to fix on Lord Russell a still more unpleasant comparison 
for the Roman Catholics than that of the ‘‘ unmuzzled ” dogs which 
he made famous last session ; but Lord Russell protested he had not 
meant this, and Lord Derby was forced to content himself with 
observing “ that if it did not refer to this oath, it may be interest- 
ing a8 a matter of history, but I do not see how it bears on the 

debate in your Lordships’ House.” After he had sated himself 
with sneers at Lord Russell however, Lord Derby freely expressed 
his satisfaction with the Bill, But not so Lord Chelmsford, who 
gave notice of some slight amendment in Committee, not to alter 
the new oath, but “ to protect us against the conclusion that the 
Supremacy is not recognized,”—apparently an innocent sort of 
self-indulgence on Lord Chelmsford’s part. 





One of the social meetings got up by the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union at Exeter Hall, to further the free discussion 
of political and social subjects between the different classes of 
society, was held on Wednesday evening, to discuss the subject, 
‘‘ TIow far are the disadvantages under-which the working classes 
labour attributable to causes within or beyond their own control ?” 
Mr. John Bainbridge, a working man, read what the Star tells us 
was a “‘ very able paper” on the subject, but as the Star finds that 
Mr. Layard’s and the Earl of Lichfield’s remarks on Mr. John Bain- 
bridge's paper are much more important than Mr. John Bainbridge’s 
own remarks, we have to construct them for ourselves, at some disad- 
vantage, out of the mild but reiterated reproofs administered by the 
Karl of Lichfield at the end of the discussion to the Working Man’s 
Essay. From these Mr. Bainbridge appears to have criticized land- 
lords rather savagely in reference to their treatiwent of agricultural 
labourers ; but it is scarcely fair, we think, for both the penny 
newspapers and the Society itself to cirewlate extended reports of 
the criticisms on what he said, aud none of the subject of 
these criticisms. That these meetings will do good, if the dis- 
cussions are conducted on a real equality, is obvious; but if the 
working men are ignored diregtly they sit down, and their noble 
friends reported at full length, there will be a sense of patronage, 
and therefore a failure. 





The society itself above referred to wants money for further 
work, and as it has already aided in the formation of 300 working 
men’s clubs, comprehending about 60,000 working men, in three 
years’ time, it has earned its right to public assistance. 





It seems that French M.P.’s, after delivering a great oration, 
sit up after the debates, which end at seven, revising “slips” of 
their speeches as fast as the printer can sead them, and correcting 
them themselves for the Monjteur. La France says that M. Thiers, 
who is quite an old man, sat up till three a.m. after his brilliant 
speech to correct his proofs. We are not sure that it might not 
have a salutary influence on debates to exact that English mem- 
bers shall do likewise. The pleasure of speaking would then be 
balanced against the pleasure of sleeping. Mr. Beresford Hope 
would not, after speaking an hour, come to ‘‘ secondly,” as he did 
on Thursday with such an “innumerable chuckle,” if we may 
slightly modify /£schylus’s “innumerable smile;" and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, lusty as is his physique, would think of the length 
of time the “slips” would be in coming, the period that must 
elapse before he could feed that physique with sleep, and would sit 
down after repeating his few ideas not more than three times. 


The Consol market has been firm, and a further improvement 
has taken place in the quotations. The price for money is now 
874, 4; and for account, 873, §. On Saturday last the latest 
official prices were 86 to 86} for money, and 86}, $ for account. 


The suspension is announced of Barned’s Banking Company at 
Liverpool, and banking as well as financial companies’ shares 
have in consequence ruled heavy, whilst in several instances their 
value has given way. 





The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 13,889,1122.; 
in the Bank of France, 20,418,272/. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 13. Friday, April 20. 


Mexican eo oe ee oe ee eo 204 eo 20} 
Spauish Passive .. oe oe es oe 25k ov 25} 
Do. Certificates ee oe 7 o- 16 ee - 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oo oe eo 63} ee _ 
” ” 1862.4 oo « oe 6lh oe 655 
United States 5.20’ oe oe . 63) - 7045 





The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, April 13. Friday, April 2). 


Great Eastern ee ee ee a ee 4} ee 403 
Great Northern .« oe we ee oe lal} o 123 
Great Western... .« ee - ec oe 58} eo 58k 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. = ee 4) oe 49 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe oe 1294 oe 1217 
London and Brighton .. oe oe ee 95 pe 954 
Lcndon and North-Western’... oe on 1205 a 121} 
Loudon and South-Westero o o o« 92} ee v8} 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« o« o< 25 oo 29} 
Metropolitan oe oe ee a oe 132} ee 131i} 
Midland «6 «e 0@ 02 9@ wt 1225 o« 123} 
North-Eastera, Berwick .. - oe es 109} oo 109} 
Do. York oe ee oe lw ee 1003 
South-Eastern ow oe <8 «(ot ee Tot oo 76} 
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——>——_ 
OUR COURSE ON THE REFORM BILL. 


OURNALISTS, like members, have constituents, and some 

of the most valued of ours seem nearly as much irritated 

by our course on the Reform Bill as others were by our steady 
adherence to the cause of free labour in the American Civil 
War. “You are deserting your party,” says one friend 
whom we cordially respect, but who would, we be- 
lieve, vote for the abolition of a future state if he sus- 
pected that Tories could have a majority in heaven. “You 
exhibit incredible pettiness,” says another, “in resist- 
ing a Bill which does so very little.” You “don’t see,” says 
a third, or rather “ won’t see, that the Bill secures in a rough 
way your own ideal, giving the great cities to working men 
and small boroughs to the existing register; you are 
endangering an excellent Ministry simply for a crotchet.” 
There is no help for it in this case, any more than in 
the last; “‘we can no other,” as the old Puritan said; and 
those who disapprove had better console themselves with 
the more congenial Philistinism of the Telegraph, or 
the noisy balderdash with which the Star spoils its own 
very great position as the single representative of the 
American form of democracy in Great Britain. But though 
we claim the right to express our own views without 
the faintest reference to those of our constituents, and 
should express them if, instead of gaining every day, we 
were left next week without a subscriber, we still 
desire that those views should be understood, are anxious to 
repudiate the deduction drawn from an apparent alliance 
with the ‘“ dwellers in the Cave,”’ or even with the men who, 
like many of the Tories, speak fair words on the suffrage, but 
vote against every measure which a just suffrage would secure. 
Once more we repeat, that in common with the whole of the 
higher press of the capital, except the Examiner and the 
Daily News, we have resisted this Bill not out of dread of 
the workmen, still less out of dislike to a Ministry which 
contains the statesman whom we yet hope to follow in many 
another reform, but solely because we believe it embodies 
the worst principle which can infect politics, the right of the 
numerical majority to autocratic power. That principle has 
never been established in any country however prosperous, for 
any time however short, without leading directly either to 
tyranny, as in France, or to anarchy, asin Poland. It never 
has been established in America for an hour, for it has there 
been corrected, first, by the existence of the immensely over- 
privileged corporations called States, and secondly by the unex- 
pected and to us unintelligible growth of a religious respect 
for the piece of paper called the Constitution. We do not 
believe for an instant the vague alarms which Mr. Lowe and 
a few members like him think it their duty to spread. We do 
not believe that a wide suffrage menaces property, or national 
safety, or the place of Great Britain among the nations of the 
world. On the contrary, we hold that one great objection to 
numerical rule is the excessive severity with which it pro- 
tects property, working, for example, the laws against larceny 
twice as recklessly as the laws for the protection of life. A 
common jury always does that even in England, while in 
many American States you cannot punish a blow half so easily 
as the theft of a handkerchief, and in France the resistance to 
trespass degenerates into downright oppression. It is aristo- 
cracies which are timid of war, not democracies, and we would 
trust the artizans to wage a great war for a few tons of cod— 
as we may be forced to do—a great deal sooner than the Peers. 
The Peers would consider the object at stake, the artizans will 
think of nothing except the immediate insult to the flag. The 
country, if this Bill passes, will be just as safe abroad, and far 
more active, just as rich at home, and even more inclined to 
hold individual riches sacred than it is now. But if the 
majority rules, and that majority is composed, as in England, 
of a single class, we hold that, whatever the merits of such 
rule, and it will have many, the nation will cease to be 
free. Every class will be first powerless and then silent 
except one. That one may be the very best of all. We de- 
liberately believe that it is one of the best ; would, for example, 
far rather be governed by Rochdale operatives than by any 
conceivable group of greengrocers, would sooner trust England 
to a trades union than to a parish vestry. It may be the 
most important of all, and in one light undoubtedly is the 
most important, man simply as man having rights which we 
who have advocated political justice to negroes should be fools 
to soften away. But no class once made absolute, whatever 





a hundred times, and have always produced a hatred to which 
all other hatreds are mild. Peers were tried in England for 
one hundred and thirty-five years of modern life, and produced 
a state of society in which the most prominent features were 
excessive taxes on food, reckless almsgiving to prevent the 
famine artificially produced, and wholesale executions, The 
workmen have have been tried to the full at Geneva, ang 
the only result has been a debt scarcely paralleled even by 
that which successive administrations of Peers have placed 
on us. We have no more fear of a Parliament of workmen’s 
delegates than of a Parliament of dukes or archbishops, and 
no more confidence in it either. This Bill makes such g 
Parliament ultimately inevitable. We do not say it is ineyj- 
table now. On the contrary, we believe that what with the 
ingrained reverence for rank, the increasing influence of the 
plutocracy, the deep-rooted Toryism of a section of workmen, 
and the immense weight of the Nonconformist ministers, class- 
leaders, and deacons, all of whom are middle class to their 
toes, this Bill will produce less change than even Earl Russell 
calculates. But it establishes the principle that the only 
standard of capacity is to be the imaginary one of rental, and 
the only limit on lowering the standard the will of the 
Ministry of the day. There are still a vast multitude, four- 
fifths of the whole people, outside, and all thought of repre- 
senting the nation having been abandoned, they must in the 
end be admitted en masse. We do not say that will be the 
destruction of England; we leave nonsensical menace of 
that kind to those who think it right to threaten the 
representatives of the people with the hootings of a 
mob, but we do say that English society, that great and 
multiform organization which has before it so magnifi- 
cent a future, ends, to be replaced by one as inferior to it as a 
star-fish is to a salmon, a mob to a regiment, a heap of stone 
to a statue, a dictionary toa poem. So believing, allegiance 
toa Ministry seems to us the most insignificant of trifles. 
Twenty years hence no man save an old politician will be able 
to say off hand who was Premier in 1866, but the new Con- 
stitution will be still at work, still affect every resolve and 
aspiration and act of the most powerful race the world has: 
ever seen, the only one now existing which is felt directly in 
every sea, and which on every continent is growing steadily 
up to empire. What is even the career of Mr. Gladstone, the 
one element in the Ministry worth five minutes’ thought, com-- 
pared with a consequence like that? ‘A petty result.” It is 
a radical change in the organization of the British people 
which is in question, and if that be petty, why be interested 
in any human affair ? Party discipline is very useful and party 
fidelity very commendable, but there are times when the 
demands of the party must give way to those of the nation, 
when the question is not of the hour, but of the whole future,. 
when every man who votes against his judgment and his con- 
science is a coward cursed with power. 

“All this is crypto-Toryism,” or, as one Liberal critic puts it, 
is caused by the “ passion of the Spectator for being respect- 
able.” If there is one form of calumny harder to bear than 
another, it is that which, accepting half a man’s opinions, 
coolly ignores the other half. We have fought consistently 
for years for a Reform Bill as much wider than this one as 
our Liberalism is wider than that of our detractors. We 
have deliberately advocated over and over again, not as an 
ideal, but as a practical measure to be carried out now, the 
admission of the infinite majority of working men into the 
franchise, the admission, that is, of all among them who by 
dwelling in great cities have received the political cultivation 
from which otherwise they would be debarred, of the whole class, 
wherever it is beyond intimidation or corruption. Instead of 
this contemptible 7/. clause, this measuring alike of capacities 
and rights by a pecuniary thermometer, this flunkey estimate of 
comparative merit, we have recommended household suffrage in 
great cities only; instead of wrangling over a few thousands less 
or more, have asked for the whole élite, without inquiry whether 
they paid more or less of rent, and that is, forsooth, hidden Tory- 
ism. If it be, there is a worse form of it than that, the form which, 
talking always about equality,so arranges the constituencies that 
the independent votes at one end shall be weighted by the bought 
votes at another, which looks to corruption as the preventive 
of democracy, and remedies the enfranchisement of honest 
workmen in Rochdale by disfranchising honest professionals in 
Penzance or Carlisle. Our scheme would have seated a hundred 
working members in Parliament, this Bill will seat 200 middle- 
class members to whom workmen have dictated compromises 
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_which of the two is the more genuinely Liberal? Doubt- 
Jess in the end, when the work of reduction has all been done, 
and England is ruled by a simple majority, the workmen will 
have more power than we should have conceded, and so far we 
admit our guilt. But then it is with Democrats, and not 
with thinking Liberals, that our condemnation rests—with 
those who regard the suffrage as an end, not those who look at 
it only as a means—with Americans, not Englishmen. 

The mode of resistance to the Bill was and is a matter of 
minor importance. The knot of Liberals who have led it 
in the House are certainly not tempting allies, have displayed 
in fact far less liberality than many very strong Tories, but they 
hit on a real blot in the Bill, the immense demand it made on 
the trustfulness of the House, which was asked to make a 
transfer of power without information as to its extent or the 

rsons to whom it was to be transferred. Nothing in the 
debate has altered our conviction that this was an unwise 
proceeding, just as unwise as it would be to sign a bill with- 
out knowing for what amount it was drawn. That, however, 
we frankly acknowledge is not our main objection, which is 
simply that blank reduction applied without attention to 
circumstances ends inevitably and speedily in government by 
numerical majority, ends, that is, in the reign under one form 
or another of physical force. We do not want to see that in 
England, and those who do had better abandon a journal 
which takes for its cardinal dogma the right of the brain to 


rule the body. 





THE LARGER ASPECTS OF THE REFORM DEBATE. 


HE speeches which seem to us to have gone deepest, we 
will not say into the minor question of Earl Grosvenor’s 
amendment, but into the ultimate objects and grander aims 
of the Reform movement, are, we do not hesitate to say, Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s, Mr. J. 8. Mill’s, and Mr. Hughes’s,—the last 
of which did not receive in the House all the attention which 
it will unquestionably receive in the country, but all of which 
seem to us to converge intellectually on the same point, to 
prove the defectiveness of the Ministerial Bill in sound prin- 
ciple, though not all coming from the same side of the House, 
and two of them taking the view opposed to our own of the 
practical question at issue. In principle it seems to us that 
these three speeches are absolutely unanimous, though party 
exigencies have perverted two of the votes which will follow 
the speeches. When Mr. Hughes, on Thursday night, insisted 
0 forcibly on the “totally different world” which we have 
deen allowing to grow up beside that middle-class society whose 
ideas we know,—a world whose ideas and, if we may so speak, 
daws, are so different from our own that Mr. Hughes could 
only echo Mr. Layard’s confession of complete incapacity to 
represent it adequately in that House,—he made out, as we 
think, a most forcible, a most unanswerable case, for a real and 
substantial representation of that class in the House of Com- 
mons. Nothing can be more dangerous, nothing more suicidal, 
than to recognize the existence of such an unknown population, 
and yet to try to keep it, as some of our petty Conservatives and 
Conservative-Liberals wish, silent and dumb at our feet. Those 
who have retorted upon Mr. Hughes that he had made the 
most damaging of all admissions for the cause for which he 
was speaking, seem to us purblind and incapable of under- 
standing history, if they mean, as some of them do mean, that 
-he made out a case against a generous political measure of 
representation for that class in the House of Commons. But 
we quite agree that Mr. Hughes did make out a case,—a case 
so strong that we claim him as the most powerful of all our 
witnesses against the theory of unlimited downward ex- 
tension of the franchise,—adverse to the theory of the pre- 
‘sent Bill. Why, all his argument rested on the import- 
ance, the overwhelming importance, of bringing these differ- 
ent worlds of thought into mutual communication and 
habitual reference to each others’ ideas. But there are, 
as everybody who thinks for a moment must see, two equally 
adequate modes of absolutely preventing that reciprocal influ- 
ence,—the one which we now adopt, and the one to which 
the Government Bill tends at no very remote period; the one 
of keeping the working classes out en masse, and the one of 
letting them in en masse. Mr. Hughes is, of course, quite 
right in saying that this ‘ cataract’ of labour does not threaten 
the constituencies now. But it does threaten the constituencies 
at the next era of reform, if the principles of 1832 are to be 
Sanctioned by the principles of 1866. We are the blindest of 
all reformers if we legislate only for a generation, seeing as we 
do, how powerful, how omnipotent, we may say, is the prece- 





dent adopted in the last generation on this subject, to dominate 
the actions of this. And therefore when Mr. Hughes tries to 
nullify the effect of his most able and telling speech, by con- 
firming the irrelevant assertion of Mr. Forster, that the 
working classes also are divided amongst themselves into 
Conservative and Radical, we simply reply that that is nothing 
to the purpose. If the root-ideas which pervade the artisan 
world, the root-ideas of all politics, those affecting all the social 
and political philosophy of the day, are different from ours, 
then how all-important is it that we should provide, not only 
for the present but for the future, not only for the next ten 
years but for the next hundred years,—that Parliament should 
be a real meeting ground, a field for genuine and earnest 
discussion, between the ideas generated in the atmosphere of 
labour, and the ideas generated amongst the far less united, 
the far less coherent middle class, by the influences of our 
perhaps somewhat too leisurely study and too “excessive 
solvency.” And to do this it is clear that we must not only 
provide for admitting the excluded to the field of discussion, 
but for keeping the included classes permanently in that field, — 
a notion altogether lost sight of by the member for Lambeth, 
and of late months, though only of late months, also by 
the member for Westminster. 

The line taken by Sir Bulwer Lytton in his very remark- 
able essay of yesterday week has the most important 
bearing on that of Mr. Hughes and Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
The most important idea by far of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s speech 
was,—that if we neglect the precautions we have pointed 
out, and allow the House of Commons to become 
sooner or later not a meeting ground of all the ideas fer- 
menting in different portions of English society, but the 
absolute estate of some one of them, then we shall have to pro- 
vide other checks by which the Executive may be able, as in 
both France and America, to hold its own ground for a con- 
siderable time against the hasty and half-considered legisla- 
tion which always emanates from the nominees of a single 
class. This is a very important point; and what is curious 
enough, it is fairly conceded by some of the friends of both 
the French and the American form of democracy that such 
supplementary guarantees are required by the theory which 
they advocate. In a curiously dogmatic and supercilious 
letter which we publish elsewhere from Professor Beesly, that 
gentleman explicitly advocates the French form of Republi- 
canism,—the form of proletariat government, whose executive 
organ is a representative Emperor,—and recommends that 
for English imitation. He says that the working men of 
London, with numbers of whom he is personally acquainted, are 
in theory, republicans of the American democratic rather than 
of the French imperial type which he prefers, but in no 
degree whatever attached to our present Constitution. If so, 
we can only say that the sooner they are attached to it by 
learning to wield a large part of its political power, the better. 
It is well, however, that they still prefer the American 
democracy to the Imperial French republicanism, which is in 
no sense whatever a free government. Of all forms of poli- 
tical aspiration, Professor Beesly’s seems to us the most 
unmanly and the least possible for Englishmen. His polemic 
against us rests upon the transparent fallacy that the represen- 
tation of classes means balancing of hostile interests. On the 
contrary, we hold it to mean the only possible mode of con- 
vincing all classes of society that their interests are not hos- 
tile, but absolutely the same. It is by mutual exchange of 
thoughts that the commercial classes and the landed classes 
of this country have at length arrived at a tolerably cordial 
and complete mutual understanding, in place of the jealous 
mistrust and hatred which they felt for each other before the 
old Reform Bill. It is by a precisely similar process that we 
look for the rise of a feeling of reciprocal respect and re- 
gard between the working class and the middle class. There- 
fore nothing can be more absurd than to speak of the principle 
of class representation as one which proposes to balance the 
interests of class against class. It is, on the other hand, one 
which proposes to combine the special powers, experience, 
and insights of each class with those of all others, 
and Mr. Beesly, in his rather affected denunciation of 
the theorists to whom he refers, only shows that he has 
either not read or not understood them. But he shows 
us also, what is more important, that those who reject 
the class theory do not shrink from the consequences of that 
rejection in the necessary degradation of Parliament into a 
body quite subservient to the Executive, instead of, as now, 
its virtual ruler. Either on the American or on the French 
theory of republicanism this consequence, as Sir Bulwer Lytton 
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well said, is nearly certain to follow democratic reform ; and it 
is already perceived and accepted by many of its advocates. For 
ourselves, we believe that the ideal of true popular self-govern- 
ment is so much higher than that of government by a partially 
irresponsible executive, that we would fight to the very last 
against any change which involves the deterioration of Parlia- 
ment, And that deterioration must take place if you either re- 
fuse on the one hand to admit to a large and generous share in 
the deliberations of the country the greatest of all sections of the 
nation, or provide on the other for the gradual exclusion from a 
substantial share in the national deliberations of all those, 
through contact, discussion, and it may be sometimes tem- 
porary collision with whom, we expect the working men to learn 
to adjust more accurately their social and political theories, and 
to find their true function in the English Constitution. 





THE “ COMMERCIAL BANK OF INDIA AND THE EAST.” 


T is not wonderful that the establishment of banks with 
foreign or colonial branches should be among the most 
tempting of speculations. The theory seems so very simple, 
and the returns are often so very great. Money in England is 
very cheap; there is always a quantity ready for any decent 
investment ; while abroad it is often dear, in America always 
dearer than in England, and in Asia very dear indeed. There 
is so much to be done in America, so many acres still to be 
ploughed, so many mines still to be opened, so many railroads 
still to be made, that money is always wanted, and borrowers 
can always afford to pay high. In Asia, again, nobody does 
anything new except a few adventurous Europeans, and they 
in the face of comparatively small competition do very big 
things returning very large interest. The indigo cultivation, 
for example, was for years carried on with money borrowed at 
sixteen per cent., and could as a whole afford that rate, one 
successful year making the borrower's fortune. English farm- 
ing can scarcely afford even five per cent.,—one of the many 
half-noticed troubles which follow any sudden dearness of 
working capital, or a “tightness” of money, as it is called, in 
that wonderful City slang which seems borrowed equally from 
horse-chanters and thieves. If therefore money borrowed here 
can be used there, obtained at five per cent. and lent at ten, profit 
would appear to be almost certain. The bank’s capital is merely 
an invested reserve. Quiet people deposit spare cash and ener- 
getic people use those deposits, and the shareholder, as he thinks, 
must reap a great profit. So he does if he succeeds —witness 
the really marvellous career of the Oriental Bank Corporation, 
one of the most shrewdly managed concerns in the world— 
and so he would nearly always, if he would only attend to the 
main conditions of the question. These are to consider de- 
posits the first object, to choose places for branches where 
there is business to be done of a tolerably safe kind, a place, 
that is, with trade, internal or external, of some magnitude, 
and, lastly, to choose agents with excessive care. If the 
deposits are 5,000,0007. to a capital of 1,000,000, and are 
paid for at an average of five per cent., then a profit of only 
seven per cent. on the usance gives an excellent dividend. 
The very safest and slowest business is, under such circum- 
stances, profitable, and if the deposits only increase there 
is no more necessity for risky speculation—lending money, 
for instanee, up to the full value of shares which may 
fall twenty per cent. in a week—than there is justifica- 
tion. It is wonderfully hard, nevertheless, to drive that 
primary idea into the heads of any but the best managers. 
They are so fond of making strokes, and deposits require no 
brain, but only patience, regularity, and that quality for 
which our language has no name, but which makes more 
fortunes in London than any other — the power of ex- 
citing confidence. One of the great indian banks used at 
one time to lose deposits to an enormous amount, simply 
because it never would organize a speedy system of paying 
cheques. People were fretted to death by waiting an hour 
with their drafts, but nothing could induce the managers to 
dispense with a routine which they thought safe, but which 
the first Scotchman who got among them knocked on the head 
with no ill consequences whatever. 


up branches in places with no use for them, to start branches | 
with millionsin Madras, with its twopenny-halfpenny trade, or | 
send to Jamaica a sum greater than its revenue, or try to | 


So, too, it is useless to set | 


borrowers who can turn the money to purpose, and so pay well 
for its rental. Of all modes of losing money fast, perhaps the 
very best is to lend it to dying trades, businesses which, so far 
from yielding interest and profit, will not yield profit alone, 
Banks with stupid managers are always doing that, and then, 
when the money does not come back, they give more, pour 
water in fact into the pump to make it suck, without caring 
whether there is or is not aspring. If there is not, no number 
of pourings will bring the water out, and there are places in 
the world where there are no springs. The last condition is, 
however, the most important of all. Granted capital, and 
deposits, and trade, they are all of no use if the foreign 
manager is a fool, and financial fools are at least as common as 
any other class. There have been managers of big banks 
who literally cou/d not understand what an exchange operation 
meant, people who never could see why, if they bought bad 
bills at ten per cent. discount and sold good bills at two per 
cent. premium, they were still not making money. There is 
the manager with “ideas,” and the manager who trusts to 
his knowledge of men, and the manager who wants to 
“make a connection,” and the manager who thinks it well 
for his bank to “ conciliate local opinion,” and the manager 
who believes that “unmarketable securities are often the best,” 
and so buys them just when a run is coming, and above all 
the manager who cannot see when the reaction is at hand 
and he must draw in. Better put cash in an old stocking 
than trust any one of them. We say nothing of dishonesty. 
Honesty can be bought, like anything else, though it is a fact 
painfully well known to the Asiatic trade that the proportion of 
half honest agents in Asia, China, India, and Japan is wonder- 
fully great, owing, we believe, to the absence .of that social 
pressure—those strong social stays, so to speak, which in 
Europe keep weak natures decently firm. It is very difficult 
indeed to select the right man, the man who, besides being 
honest, is able, who can govern unknown subordinates speak- 
ing strange tongues and all leagued against him, who 
above all, in a foreign land and among strange people, can 
retain the mercantile sensitiveness which feels pecuniary 
danger somehow through its skin. There are men in London 
whose very nails would twitch to tell them that a London 
bill was bad, who would know it before they read the names, 
yet half of them if transferred to Calcutta or Shanghai would 
waste thousands, would reject the dirty tissue-paper brought 
in by a half-naked and more than half-drunk debauchee, 
which is nevertheless as good as a bank note, while cashing 
the draft of respectable Tomkins, who has not a shilling, 
upon respectable Jones, who owes respectable Tomkins twice 
as much as he can pay. 

The extraordinary report laid by the directors of the Commer- 
cial Bank Corporation of India and the East before their consti- 
tuents shows a body of shareholders who have fallen into these 
two last blunders, and have consequently sacrificed for the 
time just half their property. They have chosen their scene of 
operations carelessly, and they have selected, or rather put up 
with, bad agents. The Bank’s title is, in the first place, deli- 
ciously vague. What on earth does “the East’’ mean as a 
commercial term? The Levant? or Japan? or the rising sun? 
It includes from this report San Francisco, which geographers 
in their ignorance consider west of Greenwich, and which filled, 
as itis, with sharp Yankees, rich bankers, gold-gamblers, and 
speculators, is, we should imagine, as riskful a place as a country 
clergyman could well select for investing his money. Be 
that as it may, the directors, instead of setting up banks of 
their own, to save time and trouble took over the branches 
of the late Commercial Bank of India, that is “‘ they took over, 
'after a period of unusual prosperity, a staff and a system not 
‘organized by themselves, and which might fairly be assumed 
to have some imperfection, inasmuch as the difficulty of 
obtaining at Bombay a body of directors with sufficient time 

at command was a main reason for establishing the head- 
| quarters of the bank in London.” So, having a capital of a 
million paid up, they lost, as the Directors very frankly confess, 
| 89,0002. at Bombay by “ imprudent advances to speculators,” 
‘either 118,233. or 196,782/. 10s. 6d. at Francisco “ by 
‘advances on mining shares, none of which could at present be 





‘realized except at a ruinous depreciation,” 38,267/. at Shan- 
_ghai or elsewhere, their agent at that port being called 
|“ Manager in the East,” a pretty extensive jurisdiction, besides 


obtain at the Cape what may be obtained in India or China. | 53,000/. more, which may in whole or part be recovered. 
Some people seem to think that as there are people every-| At Calcutta the bad debts are 1,500/., and at Hong Kong 
where, and everybody wants more money than he has got, a | 5,000/.,the total being calculated at252,000/., besides 123,0000. 


bank would pay at Timbuctoo, quite forgetting that what is 


‘of “estimated loss on past due sterling bills.” 


wanted is not borrowers only—they are plenty enough—but | seem to think even that amount too favourable, for they only 


The auditors 
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certify the correctness of the accounts “ subject to the suffi- 


ciency of the estimate of 375,000/. written off to cover losses.” 
And this great loss has been made in the teeth of deposits | 
nearly double the capital, and a profit for 1865 equal to 7 per 
cent.—in the teeth, that is, of a reasonably promising busi- 
ness, Which may yet recover itself easily from temporary losses. 
If the agents had been wise men the bank would probably 
have made about 5 per cent., the normal Indian rate, all round, 
which would have been just 15 per cent. upon capital, and 
wonderfully pleasant to shareholders. But because the main 
litions were not complied with they lost one-third of their 
money, and their shares are depreciated one-half. This is the 
great risk which attends these tempting speculations. The 
rofit from such a number of branches must be great, 
but then the loss may be multiplied as well as the gain, 
and shareholders ave absolutely dependent on men whom 
they do not know, whom the London Board, which they 
do know, cannot effectually control, and who can at any 
moment create a great loss either by folly or want of honour. 
That is no reason for abstaining altogether from such specu- 
lations. On the contrary, these Banks are almost the only 
things which can be trusted, if they go right, to give very heavy 
dividends ; but then it is a very good reason for investing 
only surplus money in them, which the investor can bear either 
to lose or wait for without ruin, for watching accounts strictly, 
and above all for insisting upon the closest inspection of all 
agencies. “The East” is very vague, but when it means 
India and China, an inspector can travel from station to 
station just as easily as in Europe, and to at least as much 
urpose, for though he might not know local facts, he could 
tell easily enough if the agent were doing a “risky” busi- 
ness, and he would be indifferent to the terrible social pres- 
sure which in the limited society of an Asiatic city closes 
in upon every man with money to lend. 


con 





THE JESUITS IN ROME. 


N event of great importance has just occurred in Rome, 
A which, like most Roman events, has escaped attention in 
Great Britain. The Civilta Cattolica, the Jesuit newspaper, 
has been suddenly raised by an exercise of the Pope’s plenary 
authority to the position of an integral part in the organization 
of the Catholic Church. This journal was founded by the 
Society of Jesus in 1850, and was originally published in 
Naples, but its editors could not entirely conceal their belief 
in the great dogma of the “ Company,” the supremacy of the 
Papacy over all temporal authority ; and Ferdinand, though a 
bigot by nature and an Ultramontane by policy, was still a 
Bourbon, prepared to worship the Pope as long as the Pope 
supported the secular authority, and to resist him if he 
interfered with any royal prerogative. He ordered the Society 
and their paper alike to quit Naples. The Civilia Cuttolica 
was consequently removed to Rome, and the whole influence 
of the Society exerted to extend its circulation, which speedily 
became unrivalled in the Catholic world. Twelve thousand 
copies are sold in Italy alone, though the paper is as remark- 
able for the bitterness of its hostility to Italian freedom as for 
the fanatic Ultramontanism of its doctrine, and the virulence, 
not to say the ruffianism, of its style. It is of course the 
organ of the special theology, philosophy, and ecclesiastical 
system upheld by the Society, as distinguished not only from 
the liberal school of Dillinger, but also from the orthodox 
Catholic system taught in Louvain. This production, which 
is to strong Catholics what the Record is to educated 
Calvinists, a paper read but loathed, has just been raised by 
Pius IX. in a solemn Brief addressed to the world to the posi- 
tion of authorized defender and exponent of the Catholic 
faith. Its writers are formed into a College in perpetuity, 
absolutely dependent on the General of the Society of Jesus, 
and formally authorized to compose and publish writings on 
behalf of the Holy Faith and the Holy See. The paper in 
fact is to be the Catholic Bfoniteur. The College is to pos- 
Sess presses and a library of its own, and to remain for the 
time in its present house, but should events compel the 
College to quit Rome, the Jesuit General has absolute 
authority to select its head-quarters—a singular provision, as 
he may not choose to select the same place as the Pope, and 
the journal therefore, though so nearly made infallible, may 
be beyond Papal reach. Should it, however, happen that no 
suitable retreat can be found, then the property and revenue 
of the institution are to be left untouched until Providence 
once more does its duty by restoring the Jesuits to Rome. The 


effect produced by this astounding decree, which really makes j 








articles in the Civilta as binding upon Catholies as Acts in the 
Gazette ave upon Courts of Justice, has been, as was to be ex- 
pected, very great. The liberal Catholics are thunder- 
struck, for they see in the Brief the intellectual death-warrant 
of men like Dillinger and Newman, while the old orthodox 
party are disgusted at this new proof of the ascendancy of the 
Jesuits, always detested by the other Orders and the secular 
clergy, both for their oppressiveness and their pretension to be 
the only power capable of subduing the modern spirit. 

The Society in fact is at the zenith of its influence over the 
Catholic organization, and is becoming imprudent in the 
plenitude of its security. Its rulers have just struck another 
blow which has profoundly irritated even the interior hierarchy 
of Rome. For fifteen years past the Society has been trying 
to procure the condemnation of the Professors of Divinity and 
Philosophy in the University of Louvain. The Congregation 
of the Index, however, to which such matters belong by pre- 
scriptive right, aware that the desire arose not from any wish 
to suppress heresy, but to obtain the control of one of the 
very few free Catholic Universities, and seeing nothing 
unorthodox in the teaching of Louvain, have steadily 
resisted the demand. A few weeks ago therefore the 
Pope was induced to strike a coup d’ctat against his own in- 
struments, and issue a decree, entirely without precedent, with- 
drawing the Louvain question from the control of the Con- 
gregation as a body,and referring it to a special tribunal, com- 
posed for the occasion of the Cardinals of the Index and the 
Cardinals of the Holy Office, the latter of whom are all under 
Jesuit influence. These trusted agents met in secret, but even 
in such a packed tribunal it was diflicult to obtain a verdict, 
and the condemnation at last pronounced was so mild in tone 
as greatly to irritate the Society. It was, however, obtained, 
and though it is not yet published, a letter has been despatched 
to the Belgian Episcopate so unfavourable to the Louvain Pro- 
fessors that the chief among them, M. Houbacx, has already 
resigned his chair. The Jesuits therefore have gained their 
point, a fect the more remarkable because to gain it they had 
to break through the immovable system of the Ecclesiastical 
Court. Englishmen are apt to imagine that the Pope is abso- 
lute in the way Napoleon is absolute, but though this is no 
doubt true in a sense, the Papacy is very strictly bound by its 
own rules, and the act of Pius in withdrawing the Louvain 
teaching from the control of the Congregation created as much 
surprise as the Queen's exercise of her legal veto would. It 
is quoted as proof positive that the Pope, who once prompted 
a book in defence of Clement XTV.’s order dissolving the 
Jesuits, and furnished materials for it from the secret archives, 
has now surrendered himself absolutely into their hands. 
They direct the schools of the University, they weigh upon 
the Secretary of State, they direct the consciences of the 
College, they provide the whole intellectual food—thin pap 
it is—allowed to Rome, and they can affect the very Bank. 
They are in fact just in the position which, if history teaches 
anything, precedes a priesthood’s fall. 

They are even descending into the streets. In the last 
half of the Lent season the Pope was induced to order missions 
to preach in the open streets, on the ground that the evil 
infection of the times made it incumbent to stir the people 
to implore that the intervention of Heaven might avert the 
scourge impending. The sight to be beheld day after day, as 
the shades of night began to fall on public localities, was truly 
painful, from its grotesque caricature. Long files of cowled 
and fantastically dressed devotees, in gloomy robes, their heads 
and faces covered with sacks, slits in which let the gleam of 
two eyes flash through, preceded by monster crucifixes borne 
aloft, and chanting at tip-top voices lugubrious hymns, were 
to be seen marching along the streets in every direction, escort- 
ing preachers to the temporary stages, from which they de- 
livered frantic harangues to the mob by the light of torches 
flickering upon the convulsive gesticulations of the ranting 
friars, who were flanked by a spectral array of mutes, glaring 
without motion, like spell-bound figures, through the holes in 
their horridly shapeless masks. Of the preachers who thus 
performed in the streets and squares religious burlesques of 
the most spasmodic convulsiveness, all, with hardly an excep- 
tion, were members of the Society of Jesus, or of some body 
directly affiliated, such as the Passionists and Lazarists. But 
the crowning spectacle of the last night of these missions threw 
all the former exhibitions into the shade. Then the flames of 
twelve burning heaps cast their lurid light over Rome at dusk 
on the twelve different sites of missionary preaching, and to 
the amazement of the bystanders the preachers, with the wild 
action of men possessed by raving spirits, pitched vehemently 
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on these heaps the incarnations of wickedness, the books 
condemned by the Index. On the steps of San Carlo in 
the Corso, the fashionable Church of Rome, the Bishop of 
Aquile, in the spasmodic attitude of a frantic St. Michael 
combating the Devil, before the eyes of the astounded élite, 
thronging home at twilight on that spring Sunday after- 
noon from the Pincian, flung into the fire the literary 
productions of impiety, to the grotesque accompaniment of 
furiously gesticulated anath¢mas. But even this strange 
scene was outdone by the performance got up at two of 
the preaching sites, at St. Maria Maggiore and at the 
Church of the Consolazione on the Forum. Here, as a Pas- 
sionist—one of those weird-like figures, clothed in black, 
with a wounded heart in glaring white worked on the 
breast — after working himself into a semblance of de- 
lirious paroxysm, was devoting the Scriptures of wicked- 
ness to destruction by fire, there appeared of a sudden 
persons who professed to have been moved to remorse 
by his appeals, and who bore aloft daggers and other wea- 
pons, which they declared to have been given them by 
Freemasons and other secret sectarians, wherewith to work 
out their impious ends. And then the Passionist man 
of God felt transported with heavenly joy at the blessing 
so visibly attending his spasmodic eloquence, and call- 
ing upon a smith who happily found himself amongst the 
loiterers and was at once recognized as such, and who as 
happily had both hammers and anvil ready with him, 
caused at once these weapons of the Devil to be broken to 
pieces, to the edification of the staring mob. One may have 
nothing but a shrug of disgust for such a coarse pantomime 
in Rome, but the thing acquires a lurid aspect when taken in 
connection with the scenes to which these stimulants to fana- 
tical passion have led at Barletta. 

The entire scene now transacting at Rome, the strain put 
upon all powers, the wild appeals to all passions, the Pope’s 
decrees and the Pope’s admissions, the Brief which almost 
declares a newspaper inspired, and the speech which told 
M. de Rohan and the 300 French Legitimists that the spiritual 
power could not perish, wears to observant eyes the appearance 
which precedes revolution. Swaying between France and the 
Jesuits, Voltaire and Loyola, with a weak old man on the 
throne, a foreign legion in the barracks, mad priests playing 
Savonarola in the streets, Russia defiant, Prussia peremptory, 
Austria powerless, and raging Italy surging all round up to 
the very gates, the Holy Chair is rocking ominously. If it 
falls, the destruction will be due mainly to the tremendous 
strain the weight of the Society of Jesus has placed upon its 
decaying strength. It might, as Catholics affirm, bear Peter 
safely, but nothing framed by mortal hands could long carry 
Ignatius. Even in Paraguay the leaden rule of the men who 


think that they alone can arrest the progress of mankind | 


broke helplessly down. Even a Neapolitan Bourbon was com- 
pelled to expel them from among the people they had helped 
him to enslave. 





UNDER THE CROWN. 
HERE are several symptoms of dissatisfaction with what 
Macaulay justly calls the most absurd, unreasonable, and 


inconvenient rule by which the holders of various offices | 


under the Crown are prevented from sitting in Parliament. 


Mr. Darby Griffith has brought in a Bill to enable the Post- | 


master-General to sit in the House of Commons. The clerks 
in the Post Office are petitioning or agitating for the right of 
voting. And still more attention has been called to the 


statute of Anne and subsequent statutes, by the decision of | 


the Cambridge Election Committee, which deprived Mr. 
Forsyth of his seat. All these things taken together suggest 
to us that the moment is favourable for a discussion of the 
subject, not only in regard to the Cambridge election, but to 
the general expediency of retaining such a disqualification. 
No one will deny that in the particular case of Mr. Forsyth 
there has been a hardship, and few will not go on to allege 
that here the letter of the law is at variance with its spirit. 
The facts of the case are plain, and may be stated in a few 
words. Mr. Forsyth is standing counsel to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, an office which succeeded to that 
of standing counsel to the East India Company. It is con- 


tended by those who petition against his election that this | 


office is one of those new places of profit under the Crown, 
the holders of which are by the statute of Anne disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament. On the other hand, it is replie 
that the office itself existed as early as 1702, and the novelty 
consists in its having been transferred to the Crown. 


is 

The Committee have decided that the office is a new one 
and the Times approves the decision of the Committee, Wa 
do not wish to question that finding, which certainly has ye 
much in itsfavour. But the matter is not set at rest by such 
a platitude as that “so long as the law is retained it ought to be 
obeyed, and not diminished in its efficacy by any attempt to 
strain its construction to meet the hardship of a particular 
case.” Of course laws ought to be obeyed, but they should 
| first be understood, and when a law has been made before the 
existence of some state of things to which it afterwards comes 
|to apply, the construction must necessarily be strained one way 
or the other. Thanks to loose wording and oversight, the con- 
struction of laws has to be strained, or rather interpreted, every 
day, and the point on which lawyers chiefly rely is the exis}. 
ence of precedents by which the former construction can be 
ascertained. If we had merely to inquire the sense of the 
words “a new office or place of profit under the Crown,” we 
| might not be puzzled by the occurrence of an old office coming 
newly under the Crown. But it happens that there are cases 
in which the statute of Anne has been declared inapplicable, 
though holders of offices were placed in the exact position of 
Mr. Forsyth. In the North Berwick case, which occurred 
soon after the Union of England and Scotland, a clerk of the 
Exchequer Court of Scotland, appointed by commission from 
the Lord Register, was converted into a clerk of the Pipe, 
appointed by commission from the Crown. Here we have not 
only an appointment by the Crown, but an entirely new office, yet 
the Committee decided that the holder of the office was entitled 
to take his seat. In the Galway case, 1838, the appointment of 
Masters in Chancery was transferred from the Lord Chancellor 
to the Crown, and the salary was raised from 600/. to 2,5000. a 
year. Yet the Election Committee declined to void the election. 
And in Hatsell’s Precedents we read of “ the case of Mr. Rigby, 
member for Tavistock. He was Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and by an address of the House of Commons 
there in 1758, his military fees were turned into a salary to 
be paid by the Crown.” In this case, too, there was no new 
election. 

These instances show at least that the question is not so 
simple as it appears to the Zimes, and that it is not finally 
settled by this decision. But there is a way in which it 
might become perfectly simple—by a repeal of the disqualify- 
ing clauses. We have other safeguards for the purity of 
Parliament, and we need no longer apprehend the purchase of 
members’ votes, and the swamping of Parliamentary independ- 
ence by the grant of places. It is true that at the time 
when the Act of Settlement was passed these abuses existed, 
and that some stringent remedy was needed for the swarms 
of placemen who had a direct interest in keeping up corrup- 
tion. But does any one believe that this would be the case 
now? Does any one believe that if, for instance, the number 
'of secretaries and under-secretaries might be indefinitely in- 
creased, the official element would unduly predominate ? Every 
one will answer that the check imposed by the press, by public 
opinion, and by constituencies, is too effective to let any 
Government gain more votes by such influence than it would 
‘lose by the fact of such influence being exerted. In like 
{manner we should question if the possession of a seat in 
Parliament would act unfavourably on the independence of 
' minor officials. The Government which could not venture to 
| reward a speech or a vote by giving a place, would not ven- 
| ture to punish a speech or vote by dismissal from a place. 

Even in Prussia, where the Constitution has been habitually 
| broken for years, and where some of the chiefs of the oppo- 
sition are judicial functionaries or professors who may be 
| legally dismissed by the Government, the Government has not 
| dared to dismiss them. And if this applies in a country where 
the King is paramount, where Count von Bismarck has ruled 
| without a budget, has introduced a censorship of the press, 
and has suborned judges, we need hardly fear that it will not 
| apply in England. The days are surely past when Pitt could 
|be deprived of his cornetey in the Blues for opposing Sir 
| Robert Walpole. 

The extreme jealousy of the power of the Crown which led 
| to the adoption of all these securities has long ceased to exist. 
| But even if it survived it ought to be overruled by another 
| principle, that of securing the utmost efficiency for our 
governing body. Any scheme which excludes the members 
| of the Civil Service from Parliament cannot be said to answer 
/this requirement. Since the time of Queen Anne the Civil 
Service has undergone a complete change, and there are now, 
'as within the last years there have been, men of the greatest 




















| ability in its subordinate branches. Ever since the public 
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service has been open to competition, it has drawn away men 


| food, in which form it is indeed a more complete and graceful whole 


who in former times would have risen to distinction in other | than any other object consumed by man; or secondly, you may 


professions. : U ] , 
circumstances might have gained Parliamentary eminence, be 


they are excluded is a relic of old intolerance, an intolerance 
which formerly denied the Attorney-General a seat in the 
House, and which as late as 1838 endeavoured to disqualify 
the Master of the Rolls. Macaulay's able argument was con- 
clusive as far as that attempt was concerned, but Macaulay 
did not propose to stop short with the admission of 
Sir John Romilly. He said that he would not admit the 
judges of the superior Courts, becanse they sat and assisted 
in the House of Lords, nor the judges of Scotch and Irish 
Courts, because they could not attend the House without 
ceasing to attend their own Courts. But he would open the 
House of Commons to the judge of the Admiralty, the two 
Lords Justices, and the three Vice-Chancellors, because their 
admission would raise the prestige of the Lower House, and 
entitle it to a less qualified hearing on legal questions. We 
would apply this to the Civil Service in general. The admis- 
sion of subordinate officers would not now result, as Macaulay 
seems to have anticipated, in a change of all the subordinates 
with each change of Ministry. The custom of the Civil Ser- 
vice, the limit of age, the rise by seniority, would make this 
impossible. The evils of it are sufficiently felt in America, 
where each new President removes the officials appointed by 
his predecessor, and a consul in Germany is superseded when 
he has just learnt the language. Nor would the impartiality 
of subordinate officials be sacrificed by their being members of 
Parliament, any more than it is sacrificed by their being 
known and ardent politicians. Those who are afraid of this 
are as justly afraid of the law of England being distorted by a 
Roman Catholic judge. Yet it would be as fair to assert that 
Justice Shee is warped by considerations arising from the 
Canon Law, as it would have been to assert that King Stephen 
was influenced by political considerations in his government 
of the colonies. 

We repeat what we said at the outset, that we have no wish 
to impeach the decision of the Cambridge Committee. They 
probably found that the balance of testimony was adverse to 
Mr. Forsyth retaining his seat, and they decided according to 
their convictions. But such a decision is to us a very good 
ground for reconsidering the whole law, and for preventing 
future litigation by placing the law on a more satisfactory 
footing. When the law was broken by five under-secretaries 
having seats in the House of Commons, a Bill of Indemnity 
was brought in to relieve all the five from those pains and 
penalties attaching to them because they were not four. But 
at the same time Sir George Grey said the Government was 
not satisfied with the present state of the question, and would 
bring in a Bill to amend it—a pledge to which we beg to call 
attention, and to the fulfilment of which we attach consider- 
able importance. 








EGG. 

ADY GLENCORA PALLISER is said by Mr. Trollope to 
have displayed a profound unconcern as to the number of 

eggs consumed in Paris every morning, irreverently declaring to 
her husband, Mr. Palliser, the Duke of St. Bungay’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the information was worth nothing unless 
he could tell her how many of them were good and how many bad. 
Perhaps, however, the special proclivity of Paris to the consump- 
tion of eggs, the modes of dressing which in that brilliant capital 
are said by a recent writer* on the subject of eggs to be no less 
than 685 in number, is a fact not altogether without interest apart 
from the inquiry as to the number of successful and unsuccessful 
eggs which are daily made proof of. ‘To an enlarged mind it is 
rather the numberless capabilities which the swift Parisian intellect 
detects in egg, than the mere incident of gratification or disappoint- 
ment, that furnishes the subject of interest. Nay, the very fact 
that there is, as it were, a suspense and a development as to the 
interior of the casket, a possible tragedy in the dénouement, 
gives a fresh human interest to eggs as an article of consumption 
which does not hang round fully manifested food. But what 
causes the Parisian reputation of egg is no doubt its immense 
adaptability to different circumstances of the culinary art. Easily 
manageable either in the liquid or the solid form, it serves alike 
for secondary and for primary purposes. You may recognize its 
substantial and independent existence as an individual article of 





* How to Cook and Serve Eggs. By Georgiana Lill. Routledge and Sons. 


Why, then, should these men, who under other ; make many eggs contribute and blend their substance into a 


homogeneous whole, that loses none of the properties of the indi- 


excluded because they are directly under the Crown? That ' vidual, any more than the lake loses the properties of the rivers 


which supply it; or finally, you may use it for merely secondary 


| 
vand subsidiary ends, to penetrate and enrich and flavour neutral 


solids, serving for puddings and confectionery the same, and more 
than the same, purpose which common yeast serves for bread. The 
artistic Parisian eye catches rapidly these advantages, and hence 
the devotion of Paris to the culinary treatment of egg. 

In the first place, what object so elegant, so natural a unit of 
appetite, if the expression may be allowed, and yet so capable of 
artificial enhancements, as an egg still in its shell—a pure 

| white ellipsoid—which in a shining silver or china cup reminds 
the eye of the natural beauty of the acorn snugly lying in 
its own cup, though suggesting at the same moment the great 
advantages both in kind and quality which the consumer 
of the one has over the prodigal who was reduced to attempt the 
assimilation of the other. ‘The mere symmetry of the egg (to 
any one, that is, who adopts the obviously natural principle of the 
Narrow-endians, and puts the acute end of the ellipsoid upwards, 
allowing it to rest upon the Big-end), is in itself a fascination to 
the mind of ‘a true artist. It is the only article of real nutrition 
which resembles fruit in being appropriated naturally and with- 
out division to a single consumer. Meat must be carved, the limbs 
of fowls must be dislocated, bread broken or cut, and cheese 
scooped or quarried out ; only in the egg, amongst things that 
will support life and health, do we obtain a fair natural whole 
the symmetry of which need not be broken by division. No doubt 
it requires art both to furnish and eat an egg so as not to jar upon 
this sense of natural harmony. ‘There should be no painful sus- 
pense in the last stage of preparation for eating, no danger of 
any painful éclaircissement on the breaking of the egg, no risk 
even of discovering the ‘‘ notes” of a “pudding” or ‘shop ” 
egg of that half doubtful sort which recalls the antiquarian 
scent of a dusty library, and suggests, very erroneously,—in- 
deed in direct opposition to the truth,—that the egg would 
have been better for a more thorough ventilation. On the con- 
trary, the egg should display first a layer of white resembling rather 
the solid froth of Devonshire cream than the smooth, semi-trans- 
lucent white of ordinary albumen, and next a cocoon of yolk pro- 
perly ‘set’ at the circumference and becoming fluid only towards 
the centre. This is not only nicer, but much easier to eat with- 
out those indecorous overflows of yolk on to the plate, that suggest 
to a spectator of the ruins of a breakfast that a number of artists 
have been making a prodigal use of * King’s yellow,” and left 
their palettes littering the table. The beauty of an egg cooked 
in its shell consists in its individual unity; and even in the process 
of consumption every care should be taken not to let it sprawl and 
overflow like sauce or gravy. All the sand egg-glasses give at 
least a minute too little for proper boiling, and it is the use of 
these delusive instruments, or the fatal impression which they tend 
to spread that three minutes is full time for the boiling of a new- 
laid egg, (possibly it may be for a shop egg of ambiguous charac- 
ter, if such a thing is to be boiled at all), which so often implants 
a kind of despair in the minds of very respectable cooks as to the 
art of boiling eggs. We have known an otherwise very estimable 
cook maintain that nature and education had conspired to render 
her incompetent to the task of boiling eggs, and this with an abject 
rows more suitable toa Mahometan than a Christian. The 
simple truth is, that she had never learned that the time requisite 
| for boiling an egg varies inversely as its own age and directly ag 
its size,—a really new-laid hen’s egg of average size requiring at 
least four minutes in boiling water, more if it be very big, and 
less if it be very small. We doubt, too, whether the English 
cooks are aware of, what is well known, we believe, to Parisian 
cooks, that a fresh egg well roasted is a far richer thing than the 
same egg well boiled. An egg turned round on the hearth till it is 
thoroughly done is perhaps served in the best form of which it 
is susceptible, to those at least who like rich food. Of the other 
solid forms of egg, perhaps the best is the hard-boiled 
that is eaten with salad. ‘There is a peculiarly happy con- 
trast between salad and egg, both in colour and edible 
qualities, which recommends this combination to the true 
artist. Salad is refreshing exactly because it is so innutri- 
tious, but then for that reason it suggests browsing and purely 
pastoral ideas without the balance of the most nutritious of all 
substances that are not positively meat. Egg mediates between 
the salad and the cold meat with which it is eaten, breaks the 











abruptness of the change to the luucher’s imagination, and 
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pleasantly stars:the table with a contrast of colours which other- | Americans make as to their own destiny. Some cause, which is 
wise is never obtained except from fruit. As for the artificial | very difficult to trace, but which is possibly the absence of here- 
modes of treating solid eggs,—tliose, we mean, which substitute | diiary anxiety in America, has upon this point absolutely 
some artificial courpound for the yoke, leaving the white envelope | separated two people of the same blood and in most aspects 
in its natural form,—they appeal only to the morbid desire for | strangely similar. The Englishman, when he thinks at all upon 
surprises which marks the decadence of true art. Take this, for the subject, is very apt to forecast an unpleasant future for hig 
instance, called, we suppose from the Morning, because the jaded | country, to believe the day will come when.it will be shut up in 
appetite of an epicure is least active in the morning, and needs the | the ocean, or starved for want of corn, or ruined by the exhaustion 


most stimulus at that time :— 
“ vrs A L’ AURORE, 

* Boil some eggs until they aro hard. Remove the sholls; cut each 
egg into half, and. scoop out the yolks; put these into a mortar, with 
some pepper, salt, savoury herbs, and cream. Beat all to a paste; place 
some of it in each halved white of egg, and lay the remainder in a 
buttered dish; arrange the stuffod eges on the top with the forcemeat 
uppermost. Place the dish in a moderately heated oven, and serve 
when the eggs are nicely browned.” 

What would an intelligent hen say to that? You might just 
as well put strawberry ice in the interior of a penny roll, or fill a 
cup with gold pieces, or excavate a history and stuff its frame- 
work with sensation novel. 

In dealing with the secondary form of egg, in which many in- 
dividual eggs are made tributary to abstract egg,—the omelette 
form,—there is more to be said for artificial treatment. The 
individuality of the thing has already escaped, and the mixture 
with other alien substances is at this stage only a question of 
more or less. The danger of omelette is richness, and the 
tendency to mix freely with butter is excessive in omelette- 
makers, and as objectionable as excessive. Egg is too nu- 
tritious to be greased. You might just as well butter your 
meat. ‘The most that is permissible in this way is the very 
slight use of butter which is made in those little toasted ‘dice ” 
used for soup. ‘There the butter is not apparent,—it has im- 
parted a flavour, but left no physical trail. And the following 
receipt for omelette will be found at once one of the simplest and 
best in the little book before us :— 

“* OMELETTE AUX CROUTONS. 

“ Beat the yolks of six and the whites of four eggs; season with salt 
and spice according to taste. Cut some nice little pieces of bread no 
larger than dice; fry them in buttor till they are well browned, then 
throw them quickly into boiling gravy or milk, or sauce of any particu- 
lar flavour; mix them with the beaten egg, and fry as an ordinary 
omelette.” 

The vast use of egg in merely enriching other substances, in 


cakes, puddings, soups, &c., is, we think, overdone, both in this 
country and abroad. There is not a viler decoction known to 
human art than that which is called egg-soup in Germany, 
where masses of greasy yellow substance, floating like very putrid 
duckweed in a watery fluid, are offered to you at the beginning 
of dinner, to destroy your chance of eating anything afterwards. 
If yolk of egg is used separately from the egg at all, it should be 
diffused and made a sort of yeast, as it is in cakes and puddings. 
Crumbs of yolk are chaotic and rather revolting spectacles. But 
we doubt whether its secondary enriching use is not greatly over- 
done in modern cookery. Custard is by far its best form, because 
it is its most honest form. Very eggy puddings, and very eggy 
cakes, are overpowering; like drawing-rooms with too heavy 
ascent in them, they call the attention too much to a secondary 
influence which is properly meant to blend absolutely with the 
primary. Eggs used freely as yeast is used in other food remind 
one of a very picturesque style used not in describing facts, but in 
illustrating opinions. ‘The style overpowers the substance as the 
egg so often overpowers the pudding. ‘Thus Macaulay wrote 
what we may call a very eggy style when he illustrated political 
principles. His style was made for description, and when he 
applied it to discuss abstract politics his discussions tasted like a 
pudding too rich with egg. 

On the whole we regard eggs as best in the beautiful in- 
dividuality of the egg-shell, and degenerating in proportion 
as they are made subservient to other food. They have too 
much individuality for the work of yeast. The egg is the 
only unit of animal food, and has a pronounced taste in pro- 
portion to its unique character and shape. Like meat, it is 
scarcely well adapted for flavouring other things than itself. It 
has too dominating a nature of its own. Egg in the abstract 
should be very sparingly used in cookery, or it will suggest itself 
obtrusively. Egg is admirable in a substantive form, but in an 
adjective form not so. Eggy compounds soon revolt. 





TWO NATIONAL DREAMS. 

HE abiding jealousy felt in England towards the United 
States has many causes, some of them just, more perhaps 
unjust, but one of them very strong and very little noticed. 
This is the difference in the forecast which Englishmen and 


of its coal, or deprived of its pre-eminence in manufactures, or in 
some way or other thrown back to a secondary rank. The 
notion that his country has reached its zenith, and must from some 
cause unknown recede, has for a century been constantly present 
to the Englishman’s mind. The American, on the contrary, 

believes in a boundless future almost visibly before him, is the 
happier for it and the stronger, accepts children with greater 
readiness, meets the troubles, and especially the pecuniary troubles, 

of life with greater ease and more perfect sang-froid. Somebody, 

he thinks, will always be wanting something; if he cannot grow 
corn he can make lucifer matches, and in a short time “ we shall 

be two hundred millions, Sir, and the scream of the American 

eagle will drown all the Te Deums of the Old World; and two 

hundred millions, Sir, will offer a market for lucifer matches wide 

as the universe, profitable as dealings in petroleum oil.” It is all 

so amazingly true, too. There is no vaster dream dreamed on 

earth than that of these Americans, and yet it is all within the 

limits of the possible, so far within them that its realization is 

more probable than its failure. Judging, as human beings are 

alone entitled to judge, on the evidence, it is much more likely 
than not that in 1966 the American people will be one 
hundred and fifty millions, speaking one language, and that 

English, and possessed of all the knowledge that language 

contains, with a country of all climates and all seenes, re- 

sources scarcely explored, and an almost total freedom from 

physical distress. Every race, cultivation, and capacity will be 
represented in its borders, and nearly every civilization compati- 
ble with Republicanism and a very elastic Christianity. ‘The 
number of the States will be at least fifty, and in each a marked 
and peculiar society will have been formed under the gradual 

operation of laws as different as the marriage laws of Wisconsin 
and Vermont now are, and of social systems as separate as those 

of Maryland and Massachusetts. Experiments of the most gigan- 

tic character will have been tried to the full, experiments as wild 
as the Western one of a nearly unlimited right of divorce, or as 
those social schemes tried so often in Western New York, or as 
the idea, so precious to every Democratic mind, of dispensing with 
every control save that of the parish constable. A hundred and 
fifty millions of men of all races and all instincts will be living 
together on one soil under all climates and possessed of every 
resource, coal, and iron, and corn, and wine, coal-fields so endless 
that even American lavishness cannot waste them, iron-fields so 
vast that they will consume forests covering a continent, corn-fields 
which will feed the world, and vineyards which even now send their 
produce to the owners of Hermitage and Johannisberg. There is 
no science such a race may not prosecute in peace for ages, no 
form of literature it may not develope, no discovery possible to 
man it may not hope to make. It will, without an effort, raise 
300,000,000/. of revenue by a taxation lower than that of England 
now is, and employ the whole, or nearly the whole of it, in works 
of peace. Distress, or tumult, or resistance to authority, or dread 
of freedom in its most unrestrained forms, will, says the American, 
be as unknown in that land as ignorance or violent crime. Every 
man will be secure in his home, every man equal, every man free 
to do whatsoever of good his hand can find, or his brain invent, 
or his heart conceive. So great will be the love of the people 
for these institutions, that the idea of attack will fade away, 
for what nation could dream of attacking a country in which 
thirty millions of armed males, capable of becoming soldiers in 
six weeks, will perish rather than suffer menace, and will own 
ships greater in number than those of the rest of the earth? Yet 
so great will be the content of this people that Europe will pass on 
its way unharmed, unimpeded, and uncontrolled, save indeed, it 
may be, by an extorted agreement that America shall always be 
left open, a secure harbour of refuge, the “‘shadow of a great rock” 
to the poor, and the miserable, and the oppressed. ‘To South and 
North alike the land will be open, and while the Dane eaten out 
of his home may find in Maine a climate as rough and manners as 
kindly as his own, the Italian unable to prosper may grow 
Lacrima Christi on the slopes of Virginia, or renew the myrtles of 
Sicily by the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, There is room 
for all and to spare, and when the tale is complete, and Americans 








outnumber every white race, there will still stretch before them 
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other territories to possess, lands more vast, mountains more 
yarious, plains more rich, rivers still broader, cultivations and 
possibilities of social life yet more multiform and great, for they 
may cross the Isthmus, fix a capital greater than Rome, at a 
spot where the President can look from the White House 
upon two oceans, and stretch away, pressing on in innumerable 
hordes, over the glorious wildernesses of Brazil and the rich 
alluvium of the Amazon, mine the Andes, and fill those wonder- 
ful plateaus where, as in Bogota, the apple and the pineapple 
grow side by side, and so spread slowly down away to the 
Antarctic zone. The half of earth will then be American, and the 
curse of divided language done away ; and the human race, rid at 
last of physical misery, of war, of inequality, and of the paralysis 
of powers produced by fears of each other, may commence a career 
as new as that which began when man first instituted mar- 
riage and discovered fire. It is a pleasant dream, one which 


makes New England farmers better, and softer, and nobler amidst |. 


their sordid cares ; and it is all possible, or at least conceivable. 
No Englishman with an imagination-denies that in his: heart, or 
even doubts it, and it raises in him, among other things, that 
fierce jealousy which broke out so strangely during the recent 
civil war. Ile feels as if this structure thus Visibly rising to the 
stars cast a shadow over England, as if his own land were lost in 
the haze around that coming Empire, as if he were dwarfed by 
the presence of his mightier descendant. THe feels as a Jew might 
in the year 30, when, conscious that he alone of mankind recog- 
nized the grand intellectual and moral truths, he yet saw his 
country nominally independent, really but a province of all- 
absorbing and luxurious Rome. 

The bitterness is the greater because the Englishman, almost 
alone among mankind, has neither past nor future, neither dwells 
on the glory of his forefathers nor looks forward with hope to his 
descendants. ‘The Scotch peasant remembers Bannockburn as if 
it were yesterday, the Russian moujik believes in the day when 
Holy Russia, mistress of Constantinople, shall give the law to 
mankind. The average Englishman knows nothing which hap- 
pened before his father, looks forward to nothing in which his 
country will play a conspicuous part. He has few national tra- 
ditions and no national hopes. The educated German believes 
always in some coming Utopia, when all men shall have leisure to 
enjoy, and Germany, safe in her unity, shall plunge fearlessly into 
thought ; and the educated Frenchman never wearies of the past 
of France; but the educated Englishman only wonders how men 
endured lives so bad as those of his forefathers, looks for- 
ward only to the time when the greatness of England shall 
have passed away. Yet if he dreamed, as Americans dream, 
pleasant things, and yet possible, the dream would not be 
anignoble one. He might dream of a litile kingdom in a rough 
but healthy climate, cultivated like a garden, in which a society 
of forty millions had been organized till it was as completely an 
entity as a human being, in which the slightest injury to the 
meanest was felt as the plucking of a hair in a strong man’s beard. 
Tn. that land, so small and so cold, might exist a society coherent 
as the diamond, but with colours as infinitely varied, a table as 
bright, facets as definite and as dissimilar—a society in which 
men rich as the old kings of the East realized a luxury more than 
Assyrian by the aid of arts more subtle than those of Greece, yet 
shared every luxury and every art with the meanest of those 
around them; and in which workers, never poor to pinching, 
cordially aided in producing the magnificence they freely enjoyed ; 
in which thought, for the first time really free, for the first time 
spread among millions, would strike out new literatures and novel 
sciences, and add every day not only to man’s dominion over 
nature—it was a savage who first tortured earth into multiply- 
ing seed corn—but to man’s capacity for living noble lives; in 
which so infinite would be the variety of position, and circum- 
stance, and work, that every capacity and every disposition should 
be able to put out and profit by the full measure of its powers ; 
in which the latent use of all forms of weakness should become 
visible, in which the virtues should be able to act as motors, the 
passions be- pruned down into energies. He might dream of 
an England in which every man was educated and could 
form an opinion for himself, every man provided with means 
sufficient to give his faculties scope, and every man able to rely 
on the aggregate force of all for aid against nature, or time, 
or circumstance, as he now relies on it against violent evil-doers ; 
an England in which Parliament should be the brain of a vast 
being, of a municipality with a conscious life, guiding all men, 
facilitating all measures, making enterprises easy which now seem 
impossible or absurd. He might imagine England thus organized, 
thus throbbing with many-coloured life, ruling quietly over 





Southern Asia, breaking up sun-baked civilizations, sowing the 
seeds of new life over half mankind, watering every germ as it 
grew to maturity, and learning, as all great gardeners learn, to 
recognize the beauty, and the meaning, aud the use of things 
which seem to the ignorant poisonous weeds. He might dream 
of an England which had reconciled the great difficulties of man- 
kind, absolute freedom with perfect organization, liberty with 
union, self-will with self-sacrifice, a State which could act like a 
man, yet of which every citizen felt himself a free and component 
part. He might finally imagine an England not indeed as power- 
ful as the Union, but so devoted to independence, so scientifivally 
organized, so finely and strongly welded into a weapon, with 
Anglo-Saxon for weight, Celt for edge, and Scotch for temper, 
that to attack it would be simply to strike at a rapier with a crow- 
bar, which might destroy, but not in time to preventa mortal wound. 
Nothing in all that isimpossible, once a generation is f ully educated, 
and we shall educate the next. Rapid intercommunication is 
already binding the nation into one great family, till a hind 
cannot be horsewhipped on a remote moorland without a 
national roar of anger, and the House of Commons becomes for 
all purposes the conseil de famille. Let but the spirit of localism, 
or, as we call it, self-government, decay a little more, as it always 
does under education, and England will be welded as we have 
described, wil] present such an aspect of variegated, but not un- 
happy life. ‘This dream seems to us as bright asthe other, though 
not as vast, as the lawn may be as beautifal as a prairie, Winder- 
mere as Erie, a garden as a wilderness of wild flowers. The 
element of vastness is alone wanting, and we can find that in our 
purposes and our tropical possessions. Palissy’s life was noble, 
though the end of that toil and endeavour was only a pretty 
enamel; and the work of Athens was vast, though she never 
covered the space of the Duke of Sutherland's estate. All that 
man knows of the ideas which should regulate human organization 
was worked out by a nation of less than 30,000 freemen, so 
worked out that Europe has no words for policy save those the 
Athenians used, and in eighteen hundred years has invented but 
one new political idea, the possibility of rule by representation. 
Vastness is nothing, organization everything, the smallest entity 
with life and potentalities greater and more than the biggest, if 
it possesses neither. Grand as the mountain is, as Kingsley puts 
it, and oppressive to the spirit, men who could scarcely be seen on 
its sides tunnel through it at their leisure. But then we want 
the fixed idea that England, which cannot be the mountain, is to 
be the man. 


————— 


THE CHICHESTERS. 

HERE is great uncertainty respecting the origin of this 
family. Jonn pe Cnicnester, of RALEiGH, county 
Devon, was member of Parliament for the borough of Mel- 
eombe-Regis, in the county of Dorset, in the thirty-fourth, 
forty-fifth, and forty-sixth years of Edward IIL, and in 1381, 
the third of Richard If. This John de Chichester is said 
to have been the son of a Richard de Chichester, who, ac- 
cording to a statement resting at present merely on assertion, 
without the support of documentary or other evidence, bore 
originally the name of CirENCEsTER, and was the great grandson 
of Sir Thomas de Cirencester, lord of the manor of St. Mary’s 
Church, on the east side of Torbay, in Devonshire, by his marriage 
with Alicia de Rotomago in the time of Henry IIL. Sir Thomas 
de Cirencester is again said to have been a grandson of Walleran 
de Cirencester, said to have been descended from a brother of 
Robert de Cirencester, Dean of Salisbury and Bishop of Exeter in 
1128, who died in 1150. ‘This, however, appears to be little, if at 
all, more than conjecture, and we must leave the genealogy in its 
present unsatisfactory condition. Sir William Pole, in his Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, states that he finds in records that John Chi- 
chester held Raleigh in King Richard IT.’s time by ‘Thomasine, his 
wife. This is evidently the same person with the M.P. for Mel- 
combe in the same reign, and from the disappearance of the 
name thenceforth from the annals of Dorsetshire and its ap- 
pearance in those of Devonshire, we may perhaps conclude 
that this marriage with the heiress of Raleigh was the occasion 
of the transference of the family from the one county to the 
other. In 1433 (twelfth Henry VI.) Sir John Chichester is re- 
turned by the King’s Commissioners as one of the principal gentry 
of the county of Devon. Probably (as the genealogists state) this 
was the son of John Chichester, the M.P. for Melcombe ; but they 
seem to be wrong in making the son instead of the father to 
have acquired Raleigh (near Barnstable) by his marriage with 
‘Thomasine, daughter and heiress of Sir William Raleigh. John 
Chichester of Raleigh (said to be the son of Sir John) was Sheriff 
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of Devonshire in the third of Edward IV., and is said to have 
been succeeded by his son Richard, who in that reign held the 
same office ; whose younger son, Richard, became, by his marriage 
with the heiress of Hall, ancestor of the Chichesters of that place. 
John Chichester, the elder son of Richard of Raleigh, was twice 
married. His son by his second marriage is ancestor of the present 
Sir Alexander Chichester, Bart., of Arlington Court, Devonshire. 
John Chichester’s first wife was Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh Beaumont, of Youlston, in Devonshire, with whom he 
acquired that seat. ‘Their son was Edward of Raleigh, born in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and who married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Bourchier, Lord Fitz-Warne, and first Earl of Bath of that 
family, and by her was father of Sir John Chichester, who was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1580, was Sheriff of Devon in 
1552 and 1578, and represented that county in Parliament in 1553 
and 1562. He married Gertrude, daughter of Sir William Court- 
enay, of Powderham Castle, Devon, ancestor of the Earl of Devon, 
and by her had five sons and eight daughters. lis eldest son, Sir 
John Chichester, is the ancestor of the present Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Bart., of Raleigh. The second son, Arruur Cut- 
CHESTER, though not the direct ancestor, was the founder of 
the family in Ireland whose history we are now engaged upon, 
and who are descended from Arthur Chichester’s brother, Epwarp 
Curcuesren. We Sball therefore first speak of the fortunes 


of Arthur Chichester. 
Hg began life g0ttiewhat unpropitiously by robbing one of 
the Queen's purveyors (who, say his biographers in palliation, 
were themselves but robbers). To avoid a prosecution he fled 
into France, and entered the service of Henry of Navarre, 
who knighted him for his gallant behaviour ; and this probably 
payed the way for the pardon which he received from Queen 
Elizabeth. He became an English knight in 1595, and was an 
active adventurer in the wars in Ireland. In 1599 he commanded 
200 foot in Carrickfergus, and in November, 1600, called forth 
the especial commendation of the Lord Deputy in a letter to the 
English Council. He was so active and successful as an officer 
and Sergeant-Major of the Army that in October, 1601, the Lord 
Deputy recommended him to Cecil as the fittest man that could 
be chosen in England or Ireland to be sole Governor of Ulster, in 
order to carry on a sharp winter's war against the rebels, and pre- 
vent any important succour to the Spaniards then landed at Kin- 
sale. The defeat of Tyrone, however, prevented this from being 
carried into effect. Sir Arthur appears to have been, as he looks 
in his portrait, a stern, resolute man, well fitted for the task he 
afterwards undertook (in the words of Old Fuller, in his Worthies) 
of ‘* ploughing and breaking up that barbarous nation (Ireland) 
by conquest, and then sowing it with seeds of civility.” The 
accession of James brought him new honours. On April 21, 1603, 
the King declared him a Privy Councillor, and by patent of Sep- 
tember 10 following, confirmed him in the governorship of Car- 
rickfergus, which he had long held under Queen Elizabeth; and by 
an enlarged patent of May 4, 1604, he was invested not only 
with its governorship, but also that of all other forts in those parts, 
with the Lough Neagh and the commodities thereof, and with the 
colonelship and government of the forces stationed at Carrick- 
fergus and the rest of that district of Ulster, and of all the inhabi- 
tants thereof; with the commander-in-chiefship of Lough Neagh, 
with the fishing thereof,and the governorship of the fort of Mount- 
joy. By a patent of the 1st of February preceding (1604) he had 
been appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, and he inaugurated his 
Government by establishing the same year two new circuits of 
assize, introducing them for the first time into Connaught, and in 
Munster reviving them after an interval of two hundred years, thus 
placing the whole kingdom, instead of the English Pale alone, 
under the eye of the supreme Courts of Law; and the effect, we 
are told, was so striking, that in a short time there were not to be 
found in the whole thirty-two counties of Ireland as many offenders 
as there were in the six shires of the Western Circuit in England. 
He also issued proclamations abolishing the customs of ‘l'anistry, &c. 
In 1608 Sir Arthur Chichester entered on a still more important 
undertaking, the Planting of Ulster. By outlawry and rebellion it 
was estimated that two millions of acres—almost the whole of the six 
northern counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, 
and Tyrconnel had escheated to the Crown. ‘ James was aware 
that the endeavours to colonize Ulster under Elizabeth had proved 
unsuccessful, but he inquired into the causes of the failure, called 
to his aid the local knowledge of the Lord Deputy Chichester, 
and after long deliberation determined to make another trial on a 
new and improved plan. By it the lands to be planted were sepa- 
rated into four portions, of which two were subdivided into lots of 
one thousand, a third into lots of one thousand five hundred, and 


. 





a fourth into lots of two thousand acres. The larger ult eee 
reserved for ‘undertakers’ and ‘servitors,’ i. é., adventurers of 
known capital from England and Scotland, and the military and 
civil officers of the Crown; the smaller were distributed indiscri- 
minately among these and the natives of the province. It was, 
however, determined that the latter should receive their allotments 
in the plains and more open country, the undertakers and servitors 
on the hills and in positions of strength; that from the first 
nothing more should be required than a Crown rent of a mark for 
every sixty acres, but that the latter should be bound to take 
the oath of supremacy, and to admit no tenant who was not 
of British origin. Such was the plan, but in the execution 
it suffered numerous modifications. Of the whole district, in 
many parts mountainous and uncultivated, a large portion was 
never divided at all; and several of the native chieftains, under 
the plea of loyalty or by the influence of presents, procured 
grants of their former possessions. Yet some hundred thousand 
acres were planted, and the vigour of the measure, joined to the 
intermixture of a new race of inhabitants, served to keep in awe 
those turbulent spirits that had so often defied the authority and’ 
arms of the English Government.” Such was the Planting of 
Ulster, which will be always remembered in connection with the 
name of Sir Arthur Chichester and the family of which he was 
the founder. The Lord Deputy himself received large grants: 
under this settlénient in the counties of Antrim, Down, Tyrone, 
and Londonderry, which were erected into the manors of Bex- 
Fast, Ballynlinny, Moylynny, and Castle-Chichester. As a 
further reward for his labours, the King, by patent of February 
23rd, 1613, created him Baron Chichester of Belfast, with entail 
on his issue male. He continued for ten years to administer the 
Government of Ireland, and in the last Parliament he summoned— 
in May, 1613—obtained, though with great difficulty, the attainder 
of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and also an Act of 
Recognition of the King. He was then, having previously under- 
gone the ordeal of a commission to inquire into the grievances 
of the kingdom, called over to England to inform the King on 
Irish affairs, and to consult with the English Council thereon. 
He returned to Ireland in 1614, and he then carried a somewhat 
similar measure to the Ulster Planting with respect to 385,000 
acres, which on survey, &c., were adjudged to have escheated 
to the Crown in the counties of Wexford, Longford, Leitrim, &c., 
and which were then disposed of between the natives and the 
British undertakers. He also reduced the mountains and glynnes 
on the south of Dublin into the county of Wicklow, and induced 
many of the Irish to conform to the English dress and laws, and he: 
was so strict in his surveillance over suspected persons, that Tyrone 
was heard to complain that he could not drink a full carouse of sack 
but the State was within a few hours advertised thereof. On 
November 29, 1615, Lord Belfast was recalled from his govern- 
ment, though with many gracious expressions of the King’s con- 
tinued favour. On July 13, 1616, he was appointed Lord Trea- 
surer of Ireland, and during the rest of his residence in that country 
he lived at Carrickfergus, where he built a magnificent house 
called Joymount. In 1622 he was sent Ambassador to the Palati- 
nate, and had to undergo a siege from Tilly, who refused to recog- 
nize him in the character of an ambassador. Chichester retorted, 
‘“‘ Had my master sent me with as many hundred men as he hath 
sent me on fruitless messages, your General should have known that 
I had been a soldier as well as an ambassador!” On his return to 
England the same year he was sworn of the Privy Council, but 
died in London, February 19, 1625, and was buried at Carrick- 
fergus in October of the same year. He may fairly be reckoned 
among the more eminent of the founders of great families, and 
he appears to have produced a very sensible personal impression in 
all his employments. 

Ilis only son had died in infancy, and he was succeeded 
in his estates by his next brother, Sir Edward Chichester. 
Charles I., on the Ist of April, 1625, extended to him the 
barony of Chichester of Belfast, conferred on his brother, and 
added the higher dignity of Viscount Chichester of Carrick- 
fergus. In October of the same year he was continued in his 
brother's Governorship of Carrickfergus and Culmore, and as 
Admiral of Lough Neagh, and was sworn of the Privy Council. 
On October 12, 1632, he was made a Commissioner of the 
Treasury. He commanded a regiment in Ireland, and on 
the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641 sent off an express 
to the King in Scotland with the information. His name, 
however, does not appear prominently in any of the subsequent 
struggles, and he died in England, July 8, 1648, and was buried at 
Eggesford Church, Devonshire, an estate at which place he had 
obtained with his first wife, Anne Coplestone, with whom he had 
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His second son, John Chichester, was Serjeant- 


lar, ge property. “— r ‘Ai ’ 
Major a Charles I.’s army in the Civil War. Lord Chichester's 
Arthur, suc*ecded him as second Viscount Chichester 


eldest son, hip of Carrick 
of Carrickfergus. He had a grant of the governorship of Carrick- 


fergus for life in remainder to his father, and in 1639 repretented 
the county of Antrim in Parliament. In 1641, as a Colonel he 
did good service against the rebels, and was entrusted by the 
Lords Justices, along with Sir Arthur Tyringham, with the chief 
command in county Antrim. On February 4, 1644, he had the 
commission from the King of Governor of Belfast and the terri- 
tory of Ennishowen, and 1,000/. was ordered to be advanced by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to him for the fortification of Belfast. W hen 
the army was broken up in those parts he came to Dublin, and in 
December, 1644, was appointed one of the Privy Council there. 
On January 2, 1645, however, with the other officers of Ormonde’s 
regiment, he refused to take the Covenant, and on January 19, 
1646, Ormonde especially recommended him to the King for the 
Earldom of Donegal, highly praising his fidelity and devotion to 
the Royal cause. Accordingly, by Privy Seal of January 15, 
1647, and by patent of March 30, 1647, he was created Earl of 
Donegal, with limitation of the honour to the issue male of his 
father. Ile was one of the hostages given by Ormonde to the 
English Parliament for the due surrender of Dublin, and remained 
quiescent during the period which followed. After the Restora- 
tion he was made, May 2, 1660, captain of a troop of horse, and 
on the 12th of the same month Custos Rotulorum of the counties 
of Antrim and Donegal. Ile was also made Governor of Carrick- 
fergus. In 1668 he established a mathematical lecture in the 
University of Dublin, more especially for the benefit of those 
brought up in the schoo! established by him at Belfast for poor 
scholars. He died at Belfast, March 18, 1675, bequeathing to the 
poor of Carrickfergus 50/., and to those of Belfast 2007. Leaving 
no male heirs, he was succeeded by his nephew, Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, second Earl of Donegal (son of his brother, John Chiche- 
ster), who in 1661 was M.P. for Dungannon, and April 6, 1668, 
jointly with his brother John, was made Clerk of the Pipe and 
Chief Ingrosser of the .xchequer for life. On May 22, 1672, he had 
a reversionary grant after his uncle of the governorship of Carrick- 
fergus ; on June, 1675, he was made Custos Rotworum of Donegal 
and Antrim. Ie was attainted, May 7, 1689, by the Parliament 
called by King James in Ireland after the Revolution in England, 
but of course restored on the success of William's cause. He 
was succeeded by his son Arthur, third Earl of Donegal. He 
commanded a regiment of horse in the reign of William III., and 
on its disbanding had a pension of 8s. a day. On June 28, 1701, 
he was again promoted to a regiment of foot raised in Ireland. 
He went with the fleet sent in June, 1702, to the coast of Spain, 
in support of the Austrian claimant of the Crown. In February, 
1704, he was appointed by the Prince of Hesse Major-General of 
the Spanish forees. In November, 1705, he was appointed 
Governor of the fortress Gironne, but on April 10, 1706, lost his 
life at the fortress of Monjuich, and was buried at Barcelona. He 
was succeeded as fourth Earl of Donegal, by his eldest son, Arthur, 
whodied September 30, 1757, without issue, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Arthur (son of his brother John, M.P. for Belfast), fifth 
Earl of Donegal, who sat in Parliament before succeeding to the 
title, and was a Privy Councillor. On July 16, 1790, he was 
made a British peer as Baron Fisherwick, in the county of Stafford, 
and on June 27, 1791, was created Marquis of Donegal in the Irish 
Peerage. He married the eldest daughter of James, fifth Duke of 
Hamilton, and dying January 5, 1799, was succeeded by his son 
George Augustus, second Marquis of Donegal. He was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Donegal, and dying Sth October, 1844, was suc- 
cee led as third and present Marquis of Donegal, by his son, George 
Hamilton Chichester, who during his father’s lifetime had been 
raised to the British Peerage as Baron Ennishowen and Carrick- 
fergus. The present Marquis has lost his only son, Frederick 
Richard, Earl of Belfast, a young man of great promise. ‘The 
Hlouse of Chichester has been for some time rather territorially 
powerful than distinguished by the eminence of its representatives. 
It is now one of the few great Whig Houses in the North of Ireland, 
and possesses considerable influence in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Belfast. 


LEISURE BY LAW. 
[From our SreciaL Corresvonvent.] 
New York, April 6, 1866. 
THERE was a very large meeting, a mass meeting of workmen, 
here last evening in Union Square. ‘This square, which is the 


at the junction of Broadway with two avenues, the point of junc- 
tion being crossed by Fourteenth Street, one of the widest in the 
city. hither the workmen's societies and trades’ unions tended 
early in the evening, with banners, music, and torches, and not 
without that now constant nuisance at all our city public meetings, 
a cannon, large enough from its frequent discharge to disturb a circle 
of a mile in diameter, and to make much of the speaking inaudible 
at irregular intervals. It was somewhat noteworthy that this 
meeting, being of real workmen, three of the four stands or 
platforms put up for the speakers and officers came down 
early in the evening with great crash and ruin, mingling 
chairmen, beams, secretaries, planks, speakers, and tables in 
confusion both alarming and ridiculous. Luckily no one 
was seriously hurt; but the carpenters and joiners had a 
good opportunity to be ashamed of their craft, and furnished 
occasion of reproach and opportunity for a good point to the 
opponents of the object of the meeting. ‘This was that reduction 
of the hours of labour the agitation of which has attracted some 
attention in Europe during the last few months, and which is 
called ‘The Eight Hours’ Movement.” What the agitators seek 
is the enactment of a law by which the day of ‘‘a day's work” 
shall be declared to mean eight hours, whereas now it means ten. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago it meant twelve, the reduction then 
having been accomplished by very much the same kind of agita- 
tion as is going on now. ‘The movement in both cases is of a 
kind very likely to be misunderstood by one observing it from a 
distance ; and it has been misunderstood in England, where I 
have seen it commented upon as an endeavour to restrict labour, 
and to compel leisure by law. ‘The writer of one of the 
articles in my eye speaks of the movers on the previous occa- 
sion as having ‘recommended a legislative provision limiting 
work to ten hours,” and of the present movers as seeking to 
‘‘interfere with private freedom to an extent hitherto un- 
precedented, annul the right of making contracts, and equalize 
so far as they can industry and] idleness;” also of ‘a com- 
pulsory cessation of work everywhere and among all classes at 
four o'clock in the afternoon.” All this is said in no invidious or 
censorious spirit, but it is worthy of special notice, from the total, 
the radical misapprehension upon which it is based, not only of 
this eight hours’ movement, but of the feeling in this country as to 
private freedom, the personal irresponsibility of the individual 
citizen as to his personal affairs. An attempt at revolution in the 
United States is almost inconceivable ; a revolution being, as I 
take it, an attempt, more or less violent, and resting upon a pos- 
sible appeal to force, at the subversion of a form of government 
or a dynasty, within the limits of a nation; and not a war of 
separation or independence like ours of 1776, or that of the 
seceding slaveholders. But if anything could provoke a revolu- 
tion here, it would be the attempt to restrain personal freedom 
in the manner above supposed. It would be a_ revolution 
that would be finished in a day, for the whole people—the 
Yankees I mean, for what the foreigners of other races would 
bear in this way I cannot say—would be on one side, and 
the few men who attempted the restriction on the other. In 
fact that there should be such an attempt is not a supposable case. 
It might do in France, or among some other peoples on the 
Eastern continent, but among the sort of Anglo-Saxons that we 
have here the idea of such a thing is preposterous. Why, we 
will hardly submit here to legislation which interferes with our 
personal freedom for the sake of saving our lives and those of 
our wives or children. It is against the laws of most of the 
States, if not of all, to walk upon a railway; the laws having 
been passed only after the occurrence of many fatal, and many 
more grievous, though not fatal, accidents due to the practice 
forbidden. But the Jaw is not enforced, and cannot be. Men 

say, ‘If I choose to risk my own life, that’s my look-out. I 

know that, as [ am doing what is contrary to law, I have no 

claim for damages if any harm should come to me, and more, 

that I am liable for any damage that I cause. But I take my 

chance, and it’s my business. ‘The Government is not my keeper.” 

And so men walk upon the tracks with the printed law against 

it staring them in the face, and no one ever dreams of enforcing it. 

Nor has the idea of limiting work to eight or to ten hours, of 

interfering with private freedom, or of securing leisure by law, 

ever entered into the head of any sane man here, I am sure. The 

attempt is for something much more in accordance with the spirit 

of our people and of our government, if not more reasonable and 

simple. 

‘The case is just this. Before the first ten hours’ enactment a 

day's work was, not by Jaw but by custom, twelve hours, that is, 





scene of so many of our open-air meetings, is a large open space 


from six o'clock in the morning to six in the evening, with the 
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midday hour for dinner, sometimes called “ nooning,” taken out. 
After the enactment in question a day’s work was defined by the 
law to be ten hours’ work, exclusive of any deduction whatever, 
that is, for instance, from seven o’clock to twelve, and, the inter- 
vening hour for dinner not being counted, from one o’clock until 
six. But this Jaw, which soon prevailed all over the country, did 
not aim in any way to limit the hours of work, to prevent employers 
from keeping their shops open and their business going for as many 
hours a day as they pleased, or to ensure leisure to the workpeople. 
It merely defined a legal day’s work. That is, when a journeyman 
engaged himself to a ‘‘ boss,” ¢. ¢., a master workman, or a char- 
woman came to your house to work, by the day,” a day meant ten 
hours’ work, and not eleven or twelve ; and if the boss or the house- 
keeper wished the work to go on faster than ten hours a day 





would make it go, extra pay or more hands were required. I do 
not know the custom with you in regard to mechanics’ work, 
but here, if a plumber, carpenter, painter, or what not, does work 
for you, he sends in a bill charging you with so much material, 
boards and nails, for instance, and then with so many days’ work 
for journeymen, and so many for helpers or apprentices. By the 
law as it now stands, you have a right to demand that those days 
shall consist of ten hours, but they dock you of some of the time 
by counting from the hour when they start from the shop, and by 
leaving their work in time to get back to the shop at six o’clock. 
This law settled that in dockyards and all like public places the 
legal day’s work should be ten hours long, and in fact that 
under all circumstances, when a contract for labour was made, 
there were special agree- 


a day meant ten hours, unless 
trouble, 


ment to the contrary. ‘This saved a great deal of 
protected people dependent upon their Jabour against grasping 





employers, and gave the working classes an hour, at their choice, 
to devote to recreation or the care of their families. It was a 
valuable law, too, in regard to the building of houses, ships, roads, 
&c., by days’ work, instead of by contract. With us anything 
made by days’ work, as it is called, is always looked upon as being 
much more likely to be thorough workmanship than if it is made 
by contract ; because if a man is paid by the day he takes his 
time, if by contract or the job, he gets through it as soon as he can, 
and with no more labour than is absolutely necessary. It is very 
common to see a house advertised for sale with the statement that 
it was ‘‘ built by days’ work ” as a recommendation. In this case 
you can look out for yourself, and see that the workmen of all 
kinds employed upon your house work thoroughly for you for ten 
hours a day; if they do not, you can dispute their employer's 
bill. 

The eight hours’ movement, it will be seen, is simply an 
attempt to reduce the legal day from ten to cight hours, so that 
when people engage to work it shall be understood, without any 
specification whatever, that a day’s work is eight hours. But 
there is no thought of such a thing as attempting to prevent em- 
ployers from asking men to work ten hours a day, or twelve, or 
fourteen, for that matter, or the men from consenting and working 
at loom, bench, or anvil, as long, day after day, as they find it to 
their interest to work. The notion of the writer of the article in 
question is, that there is an intention to ‘ prohibit, under penal- 
ties, longer hours in factories or places where many men are en- 
gaged, that the prohibition is to extend to all ages, and is designed 
to operate in every department of labour,” must certainly have 
come into his head from the ateliers of France; it never came 





from here. Attempt to enforce it upon a Yankee, that he shall 
not employ workmen, or work himself, more than so many 
hours a day! ‘Talk to him about it, and it would be so ridi- | 
culous to him that he would hardly laugh at it. All that the | 
existing or the proposed law is designed to do, is simply 
to put a stamp on time as the mint puts it on silver. Such 
a coin is a legal dollar—so many hours is a legal day, but 





what a man shall do with his days or his dollars, how many he 
shall spend and how many he shall keep, or how much he shall 
give for so much of something else, is his own business, and is 
just that sort of private, personal business with which a Yankee 
will permit no interference whatever from any quarter. 

Yet another mistake is (very naturally) made by the same 
writer, in saying that ‘‘the friends of the movement, it must be 
remembered, do not talk nonsense about men earning as much in 
Now this is just the nonsense | 


eight hours as they would in ten.” 
that they do talk; whether we accept the word earning in the 
sense of getting, or that of rendering value for by labour. What | 
they claim, in brief, is that the legal day’s work shall be eight | 
hours instead of ten, and that for the eight hours they shall re- 
ceive just as much money as they are now receiving for the 


{ 


ten; and they pretend that they will give as much in return. | 


One of the prominent speakers last evening (and he js a 
man who, not secking office for himself, can do much to defeat 
any candidate for the Legislature, either at Albany or at 
Washington) said, ‘The man who works but eight hours a day 
can aécomplish more than the man who works ten hours a day,” 
and this is the position taken by the advocates of the movement 
who, I am sorry to say, are generally demagogues. 
nor before was there any intention to sacrifice gain to leisure, but 
only to get the same or more pay for less work. The employers 
as a body and the most thoughtful of the workmen are all against 
this movement, and you may well ask what it can come to but a 
reduction of wages to correspond to the reduced length of the 
legal day. It looks like nothing else now. ‘The shipbuilders of 
New York have resolved to stop work in their yards for six months 
at least, if the men strike for an eight hours’ day and present 
wages—+4 dols. and 50 cents a day, with gold at 127, and living 
no dearer in paper than it is in London in coin, tip-top sirloin 
cuts of beef, for instance, at 28 and 30 cents a pound in curreney, 
The shipping merchants have consented to sustain the shipbuilders, 
and the feeling of the community is decidedly against this eight 
hours’ movement. ‘The Bills brought in by its advocates have been 
thus far lost in all the State Legislatures, two of them, however, 
consenting if New York would. But New York did not. 
A YANKEE, 


Neither now 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.—A REMONSTRANCE. 

[lo tne Eprror or tue “ Seecraror.”] 
Sin,—If Lagreed with you less in some of your remarks on The 
Christian Year, and had a stronger sympathy than I have with the 
kind of religious thought and poetry which it has diffused through 
the land, I should not care so much to point out what seems to 
me the injustice of you very able criticism, and the evil eifects 
which it may produce in many whom it provokes and in many 
who approve it. 

I must begin with protesting against the notion that The Chris- 
tian Year owed its wide popularity to the ecclesiastical tendencies 
which were already awake in its readers, or even to those 
which it called forth. I had myself many opportunities of notic- 
ing its effect upon Churchmen and Churchwomen who had been 
brought up in the Evangelical school, upon Dissenters of various 
classes, upon Quakers who had regarded the observance of days, and 
months, and years as superstitious and unchristian. I saw with 
wonder how heartily it was welcomed by some of the best of them 
as a book in which they could thoroughly sympathize, which 
expressed feelings within them that demanded an expression and 
had not found one, which communed with them by signs that as 
brother and sister freemasons they could recognize. ‘They had been 
used in the songs of their own schools to very vehement utter- 
ances of the most secret emotious; these had often given place to 
phrases which were not utterances of any emotion at all. The 
reserve of Keble, betraying so much—indicating so much that 
could not be spoken, had a charm for such persons which, after it 
became in his followers a calculated, professional reserve was 
anything but charming, was cruelly repellent. ‘Then there was 
in The Christian Year a species of humane culture of which 
persons brought up under the same classical discipline as its 
author scarcely take notice, but which had a new and rare 
attraction for young men and women of the middle class, whose 
faculties were often much more alive, who had more origin- 
ality, than the majority of their more fortunate countrymen, but 
who had been led to associate the most clevated topics with 
vulgar thoughts and a pompous and affected dialect. Cow- 
per, the favourite religious poet, had no doubt preserved his 
Westminster culture, his high breeding, and his manly Eng- 
lish; but he, they were told, had lost all the flavour of his 
devotion when he began to translate Homer. ‘To find such deep 
religious feeling, combined with unobtrusive, unpedantic scholar- 
ship, was a delight which those who entered into it most could 
have explained least. ‘The ordinary man of letters, if he notices 
religious poetry at all, expects to find in it some stimulant, he 
cares not how vulgar a stimulant; other characteristics, he says, 
he can get better elsewhere. ‘Those of whom I speak had the 
warmth in themselves; what they longed for was that the two 
meanings of the word “ grace” should not be kept for ever sepa- 
rate and set in opposition to each other. ‘The writer who meets 
this want might surely be forgiven, if he had a somewhat extra- 
vagant liking for Charles I. and Episcopacy. ‘These readers did 
not adopt his views, but they had kindliness and toleration 


| enough to like him rather the better for idiosyncracies which they 


did not share. ; 
I have described faithfully what I believe to have been the im- 
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hich this volume of poetry made upon a class of persons 


ression W “ 
P respect Mr. Keble would 


drawn from various classes—whose 
not have prized, but who really constituted some of the earliest, 
and, as I suspect, the most genuine, of his admirers, Iknow that 
I learnt from such persons to understand the reality of a power 
and fascination which, left to myself, [ might not have confessed. 
While I recollect them, I feel that The Christian Year has been 
a great instrument of civilization in our time, which we could 
very ill afford to have lost. It was a kind of instrument which 
could only have been wielded by such a man as Keble was. No- 
thing which his most intimate friends say of his personal character 
can be exaggerated, or can be irrelevant, when we are discussing 
his poetry. ‘To separate the man from the poem I hold to be 
always a foolish experiment ; in this case it is clearly an impossible 
one. ” T reverence the man without having had the slightest per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, or caring for any of his peculiar 
opinions. I reverence his poetry as the true speech of the man, 
far truer, I apprehend, than any of his opinions, with however 
much of honesty and fervour they might be entertained. 

Next, as to the school itself, which The Christian Year, as all 
admit, did so much to create, and which has produced so much verse 
after the same type. ‘That this school is open to the charge of 
being feminine and artificial, and of cultivating feminine and arti- 
ficial habits of thought and expression, I do not deny. But I 
felt, when I watched its infancy, I have felt more strongly in 
observing the different stages of its growth, that its worst faults 
and its worst effects have proceeded, not from that which it em- 
braces, but from that which it rejects, not from its reverence, but 
from itsscorn. ‘The primary article of its poetical confession may be 
that we should honour Keble the High-Churchman; its second and 
equally fundamental article, sanctioned by terrors as tremendous, 
is that we should renounce Milton the Puritan. A member of 
the London Committee for electing Mr. Williams as Professor of 
Poetry in Mr. Keble’s place appealed to a friend of mine—as one 
who did not wish to mix questions of divinity with questions of 
literature—whether he would not, when a poetical chair was to be 
contended for, support the man who had given most proof of in- 
terest in poetry. My friend’s answer was, that it was true he 
cared little for either of their houses, and would never turn his 
vote on such a question into a weapon against either; but 
that he would not help to make any one a teacher of poetry in 
Oxford who would hold himself pledged to tell the undergraduates 
that Paradise Lost and Comus were bad poems, and that their 
author was a bad man. All who preach that negative doctrine, 
or any approach to it, must, I think, if they connect their poetry 
with their Christian life, be feminine and artificial. I agree 
with you that Keble is not masculine precisely because he 
is utterly unlike those Hebrew psalmists and prophets with 
whom Milton was in such living sympathy. A masculine Pagan- 
ism—at least an unfeminine Paganism—-may be reproduced in our 
days ; it will be unreal, [ think, but it may be a very tolerable coun- 
terfeit. But the Christian Church, if it looks at the Jewish records 
merely as parts of a divine book, or as types of its own history, 
must be feminine, and the feminine side being robbed of its pro- 
per complement and counterpart, will always tend to become not 
truly feminine, but artificial, fantastic, sickly. Dr. Pusey, 
with all his devotion to the letter of the Old Testament, with all 
his knowledge of its language, is as essentially anti-Hebraic as 
Bishop Colenso. The history of the divine education of a 
nation, except so far as it involves certain dogmatic opivions or 
certain religious sentiments, is a dead thing to one as to the other. 
To Keble it was not a merely dead thing. He had English, 
however they might be reduced into mere Anglican, sympathies ; 
when he wrote The Christian Year, the grander events of the Jewish 
history were at least living pictures to his imagination, if they 
were not substantive facts of his life. But evidently the idolatry 
of the fathers who had no country robbed him of this precious pos- 
session. The living pictures became poor likenesses or adumbra- 
tions of some New ‘Testament notion or symbol. What was 
there in such a conception to match the faith of the Puritans, 
who believed that the sword of Gideon was the sword of the 
Lord at all times, and might be unsheathed in their days as much 
asin the days of the Midianites? That was a masculine faith : 
not quite satisfactory, [ fancy, without some feminine accompani- 
ments, but better perhaps than any which is purely feminine, for 
that may scratch with nails, if it cannot lift any stouter weapon. 
If I am right in these observations—if this school has enfeebled 
itself by its contemptuous treatment of the writers whom it could 
not understand, and perhaps had no call to understand—should we 
not be very careful of imitating its narrowness and exclusiveness ? 
Can we make men masculine by denouncing them for being femi- 





nine? Can we exalt the higher poetry or quicken the growth of any 
such among ourselves, by denouncing that which we consider 
lower—that which may have produce] very mean imitations, 
but which Las served to cheer some of the best spirits among us, 
nay, which has ministered greatly to the refinement and purifica- 
tion of English society? I cannot say how I am oppressed by the 
thought that the most beautiful faculty of our times is employed 
chiefly in this negative destructive work, chiefly in showing us 
what we are not to prize and love. I do not mean that this use 


of criticism specially belongs to the present generation. We 
and our fathers have all turned it to that account, our 


children are only improving upon the example that we set them. 


The Edinburgh reviewers and all the fashion of the day 
denounced Wordsworth. Ile proved too strong for them. 


} 


he jut the povt’s disciples 


The critics bowed before the poet. 
became saucy critics. ‘They spoke contemptuous!y of Pope, whom 
their fathers honoured. ‘The revenge came. I do not know if 
the study of Pope has increased. ‘The study of Wordsworth has 
certainly diminished. We cannot transmit our admirations to our 
sons. It is not fit that we should. ‘They ought to have their 
own heroes and prophets. ‘Tennyson and Browning must be more 
to them than Wordsworth. But we can (and, alas! do) transimit 
to them our habits of contempt, only by a just retribution they 
are turned against men who have been our benefactors. And 
as we grow older and colder, we lose our early attachments, 
without entering into the sympathies of the coming age and 
learning to respect its teachers. 
But surely this need not be so. 
cultivate in us, both young and old, a better and truer mind ? 
Why will you not teach us how we may profit by each of the 
writers that have been given us, whether they wrote masculine or 
feminine verses? Why will you not show us that one has a com- 
mission to do what another cannot do, and that if he has execute | 
his commission imperfectly, we may be the wiser for that very 
imperfection? Mr. Swinburne, who has undertaken to instruct 


Cannot you, who are critics, 


us about Lord Byron, would be greatly amused at such a discus- 
sion as I have been engaged in. He would regard it as the 


attempt of one member of the parti prctre to defend another, aul 
to prove that all poetry should be the minister of divinity. No, 
Sir, I do not speak of Mr. Keble as a doctor in divinity ; 1 have 
learnt more of that from Lord Byron. Most men who were young 
men or boys in the Regency, or in the early part of George LV.'s 
reign, passed through the Byronie fever. It might vary in degrees 
of virulency ; it might last through the twenty-one days, or the 
crisis might come earlier. Anyhow, I believe, it was meant 
to strengthen, not to enfeeble, the constitutions which underwent 
it. Most perhaps laughed at themselves for this experience, as 
Lord Byron laughed at himself for having caused it. But now, 
in looking back and trying to understand the nature of the 
epidemic,—in trying to trace its stages through the books which 
called it forth,—I do perceive profound lessons of morality 
and divinity in them which I have not been able to derive from 
Wordsworth or from Keble. If 1 were left to The Christian 
Year and The Excursion, 1 might fancy that some sacerdotal 
medicines could heal the consciences of ordinary men, that a 
mixture of Pantheism with these potions could make them 
available for philosophers. Manfred cures me of that delusion. 
When he—a representative of our age—asks the spirits to give 
him forgetfulness, and they answer that they can give him any- 
thing but that, he drives me back upon Luther. 1 see that our 
century needs a divine redemption and reconciliation as much as 
the sixteenth century needed them, needs them without the limi- 
tations which that century supposed to be reasonable and possible. 
But having grounded myself in my theology by assiduous attend- 
ance on the discourses of Mr. Swinburne’s favourite preacher, 
may I not improve my humanity by listening to less terrible 
instructors? One may be called ** feminine,” the other * culi- 
nary.” I can discern much cleverness and some appropriatencss 
in each epithet. But surely the talent of discovering aud label- 
ling defects is not the one to be most esteemed in a liberal and 
comprehensive age.—Your obedient servant, 
A SEXAGENARIAN, 

[Our correspondent surely mistakes in supposing that because 
a criticism is partly negative in form it is negative in essence. 
We agree with him in thinking criticism purely negative on any 
great writer, any truly popular writer, bad. Whatever the 
defects of the criticism on Keble, we do not hesitate to say that 
its writer has seldom put more positive conviction into any criti- 
cism.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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PROFESSOR BEESLY ON REPUBLICANISM. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your comments on my speech at St. Martin’s Hall seriously 
misrepresent my opinions. I expressed my belief that the question 
of recasting our institutions would before long supersede that of 
reforming them, a belief which I observe is shared by all con- 
sistent opponents of the Franchise Bill, especially Mr. Lowe and 
the Quarterly reviewer. I also pointed to the excellent working of 
Republican institutions in America, upon which the Spectator, if 
I mistake not, has often dwelt approvingly. But I said nothing 
to indicate that my preference was for Republicanism of the 
American type, or, as I should call it, Democracy. Very few 
sensible observers doubt that the present tendency of England is 
in that direction. I view that tendency with anxiety, because my 
preference is distinctly for the French type, or Republicanism 
proper, with its higher organization, its truer conception of the 
functions of government, and its better adaptation to the require- 
ments of a dense industrial population. I do not, however, regard 
the tendency to Democracy asirremediable. It is fostered chiefly 
by the ** Educated Liberals,” who, sincerely or not, have clad them- 
selves in worn-out sophisms of the revolutionary school, with the 
view of maintaining the status quo in the general arrangements of 
society against revolutionary attacks. 

“Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 
Arma dabunt ipsi.” 

Equally with Mr, Bright and the men of 1789, they treat parti- 
cipation in government as a question of right. ‘This is a principle 
which is powerful for destruction, and has consequently done good 
service in the last eighty years. In England it has not finished 
its task. But for all purposes of reconstruction it is barren, and 
the tide of thought is setting strongly against it, On this prin- 
ciple, however, the ‘* Educated Liberal” takes his stand, and flat- 
ters himself that he can use it to perpetuate the present vicious 
constitution of society. A clear-headed politician may propose to 
himself one of three ends—to maintain the status quo of society, 
to modify it, or to satisfy some supposed theory of rights. Any 
one of these three he may pursue, but no two of them. Now 
when you admit that to be represented in Parliament is a right, 
but explain it as the right of a class, instead of an individual, 
you are nominally aiming at the last end, but really at the 
first. You have conceded to the Democrat his principle —his 
wou orw, from which he will logically batter down every form of 
polity not only that has been, but that can be invented. Your 
arbitrary restriction on the principle may be accepted by those 
who cannot distinguish between forms and things, or by those 
who deliberately desire to cheat the masses of the practical fruits 
of Reform, but it must be rejected alike by the Democrat, who is 
discontented, reasonably enough, with all he sees around him, 
and the more enlightened Republican, who aims at reorganizing 
society on an industrial basis. You are thus doing the maximum 
of mischief. On the one hand you are stimulating those anarchical 
ideas, which are the root of Radicalism or Democracy; on the 
other you are placing a weapon in the hands of the classes who 
from selfish motives resist those ideas most stiffly. ‘That is what 
I should call ‘‘ a bad mistake.” 

I am not holding a different language here from that which I 
held in St. Martin’s Hall. During the greater part of my specch | 
I was occupied in the somewhat delicate task of urging an 
ardently democratic audience to substitute the idea of duty for 
that of right, for which conservative sentiment I was duly rebuked 
by Mr. Ilughes and the succeeding speakers. How is a humble 
friend of order to gain any attention from working men, when | 
their heads are filled with anarchical ideas by the Spectator and | 
Mr. Hughes? ‘Those of them who take any, even the slightest, 
interest in politics are in theory Democratic Republicans. I 
speak only of London. I know little about the North. I have 
formed my opinion during the last six years from observation of 
many public meetings (in which, I may observe, it is the rarest 
thing possible for me to take any part), from regularly reading 
working men’s papers, and from personal acquaintance with many 
of their leaders. ‘They are not disposed to disorder or even to agi- 
tation. But those who think they have a spark of reverence or 
regard for the British Constitution are sadly mistaken. ‘They look 
on it as they do on the established Church, that is to say, they 
tolerate it. 

The attempt to create a political equilibrium between classes 
by constitutional artifices is thoroughly anti-social. It is a pro- 
found remark of Comte that “ the proletariate class is, properly 
speaking, not a class at all, but constitutes the body of society, 





and from it proceed the various special ‘classes which we may 


regard as organs necessary to society.” The capitalist, for instance 
is a public functionary, entrusted with the accumulated wealth of 
society, to be employed as he judges best for the common good. 
IIe is no more to think of balancing the interests of his Class 
against those of the people, than a general is to regard his interestg 
as opposed to those of his army, much less is he to treat the 
maintenance of such an equilibrium as the highest aim of political 
science. 

The ‘Educated Liberals,” as they are fond of styling them. 
selves, by their treatment of the question of Reform, have fully 
justified another remark of Comte’s. * Clearsightedness,” he 
says, ‘wisdom, and even consistency of thought, are qualities 
which are very independent of learning; and as matters now 
stand, they are far better cultivated in practical life than in 
scholastic study. In breadth of view, which lies at the root of all 
political capacity, our literary classes have certainly shown them- 
selves far below the average.” A clever writer in the Fortnightly 
Review has lately been picking out for special eulogy all the most 
contemptible tricks and hypocrisies of the British Constitution, 
To cheat the masses (stapaxpovecdas riv dijwov), against which 
Aristotle pronounced such a solemn warning, isin this gentleman's 
eyes the crowning proof of political sagacity. Some kinds of 
education seem to be worse than none at all. 

ie é E. S. Bresty, 


REFORM OF COINAGE AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
April 6, 1866. 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Metrical Society held a fortnight ago in 
the lecture theatre of the Geological Society, Jermyn Street, Sir 
John Bowring in the chair, Mr. Ewart, M.P., stated that “ there 
was now a Bill before the House for the regulation of weights and 
measures, and he intended to propose an amendment in favour of 
the metric system.” In other ways, too, the Metrical Society are 
making strenuous and praiseworthy efforts to forward their views, 
with which, however, I only agree in part, and being desirous of 
preventing what I believe to be mischief, I am anxious through 
your influential paper to state my views on the matter. 

Nothing can well be more complete than the confusion now 
prevailing in this country on weights and measures, whilst on the 
other hand few things are more convenient and trustworthy than 
the English coins. In fact I consider the Knuglish twenty-shilling- 
piece well nigh perfect in every way, and especially in its subdivi- 
sions. Of the two propositions here stated, the first is generally 
admitted, but the latter is disputed by some enthusiasts for the 
French system. With your leave I intend to prove both. 

First, as to confusion in English weights and measures. In 1820 
Dr. Thomas Young collected for the Commissioners of Weights 
and Measures a list of weights and measures not known to the law, 
but used in different parts of the country, and he enumerated no 
less than 154 names, mostly uncouth, and entirely unknown out of 
their respective districts. It is remarkable that by far the largest 
number of these names is monosyllabic. Remember all these are 
measures used in addition to those known to thelaw. Of weights 
and measures fully established by law or custom, and more or less 
systematized too, we have at least ten different kinds, leaving alone 
such exceptional cases as special measures chosen for special 
scientific pursuits, which I believe to be unavoidable; thus, for 
example, astronomers express the distance of stars by the amount 
of their parallax. But all this would be endurable, if at least the 
meaning and value of the measures used were clearly understood. 
As it is, such words as fathom, bushel, stone, pipe, barrel, sack, 
hundredweight, firkin, &c., may mean a great many things,—con- 
sequently they mean nothing at all. Before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1862 Mr. Bass said, ‘I live within twelve miles of 
Lichfield ; when I see the quotations of prices at Lichfield I do not 
know what they mean. I have to make a calculation, just as if I 
were buying in ILungary by the metzen.” 

Then, as for the subdivisions, the wildest confusion is rampant; 
neither principle nor convenience is seemingly consulted, and 
indeed it is hard to conceive how people could have stumbled over 
some of these factors. One can understand such measures of 
units as &, 10, 12,16, 20, &c., being multiples of 2, 3, and 5, 
which are all three highly convenient numbers, especially 2 and 
5, but what shall we say of 7, 11, 13, and suchlike prime numbers? 
And to crown all, we have 5}, 1 1-7th, 69 1-15th and to convert 
Troy weight into avoirdupois we want the ugly fraction 144-179. 
It seems as if these fractions had been invented by a competitive 
examiner to vex the examinees and to display his own ingenuity 
in torturing. I could dwell much longer on this part of my sub- 
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put your space is precious, Sir, and I forbear, especially as it 
4 on all sides that there now reigns in England about the 
greatest possible confusion with regard to weights and measures. 

Now compare with thisabsence of all system the French, or better, 
the metrical system. Its unit, it must be admitted, is a very fanciful 
and not an absolutely correct one, namely, it is very nearly 
1-10,000,000th part of the distance from the North Pole to the 
Equator ; this is what they call a metre, and it underlies their 
whole commercial system of weights, measures, coins, &c., and if 
it were lost it could no doubt be recovered to a very great nicety. 

This metre is subdivided decimally into decimetres, centimetres, 
and millimetres, being 1-10th, 1-100th, 1-1,000th of the metre 
respectively. From it is also formed in ascending scale the deca- 
metre, hectometre, kilometre, and miriametre, being respectively 
10, 100, 1,000, and 10,000 metres. ; 

One hundred square metres form the unit of land measure, and 
one decimetre cubed is the unit of capacity, viz., the litre. Each 
of these is multiplied and divided decimally by Greek prefixes up- 
wards and by Latin prefixes downwards. A centimetre cubed 
and filled with water at its maximum density, viz., 39 and a 
fraction Fahrenheit, gives the gramme, and five grammes of silver 
of a certain stated degree of fineness give the franc, which is 
the unit of coins, and is also divided decimally, viz., into 100 
centimes. 

The advantages of this system are its decimal division and its 
complete homogeneity. But these two things have nothing to 
do with each other. We might make the metre our basis, and not 
divide it decimally, or we might have decimal divisions or mul- 
tiples to any other unit or units; there is no doubt, however, that 
the chief advantage lies in its being decimal. 

So far I go with the advocates of the metric system, but no 
further. In my next letter I hope to make clear the difficulties 
and costs of the change, and meanwhile I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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BOOKS. 
—@——— 
MADAME THERESE.* 

SetrinG aside the great cleverness of the Erckmann-Chatrian 
books, we think there is a rare charm in their truthfulness. It 
seems to us impossible not to feel that they identify themselves to a 
great extent with the people and manners they describe ; that they 
picture the bearing and notions of both French and Germans dur- 
ing the wars of the Republic with wonderful life and truth ; that 
they are in their wonderful union the Walter Scotts of the period— 
humorous, pathetic, descriptive by turns—very shrewd in portray- 
ing character, presenting in a new light, especially to English eyes, 
the beginning and the progress of the mighty conflict between 
the old aristocratic feeling and the new republican, showing 
what was thought by quiet, sagacious bystanders both of the 
good and bad of the great movement. ‘To do the Erckmann- 
Chatrians and their subjects justice, certainly the book before 
us ought to precede in our reading Le Conscrit and Waterloo. 
One can hardly throw oneself into the mind of a German villager, 
looking forward to a visitation of French Republicans, unless one 
is admitted behind the scenes. Perhaps, too, the Germans having 
been the principal writers respecting themselves and their wars, 
have had it rather too completely their own way. One sees the 
terrible power of the sword in French hands, but the pen was not 
just at that period the implement of the Republicans; and we are 
apt perhaps to overlook the servility, the despotism, the petty 
tyrannies, which had for so long a time degraded the great Ger- 
man States, and which had to be cleared off in some way or other. 
When a French revolutionary regiment came to a town in one 
of the small States, it came full of conscious pride at its own 
emancipation, and indignation at the meanness which kept 
that whole town or village in abject submission to its great 
man. ‘They gave these servile habits no quarter; they had no 
respect to fidelity; there were no bounds to their contempt for 
servility. Mrs. Austin, in her most instructive papers on German 
life, admits the ill government of the people previous to the Revo- 
lution. She, too, believes that sensible men among the Germans 
were ready (perhaps too ready) to welcome the French, but 
perhaps the after atrocities of Bonaparte carry her off this ground 
too quickly, and are made to throw rather too much into shade 
the real character of the people previous to their long course of 
adversity. They did at all events, we cannot but think, learn 
their first lessons in acquiring freedom from the men who so 
cruelly for a time subjugated them. 


sstieatieiaiipecadiataa xen co 
* Madame Thérése Par M. Erckmann-Chatrian. Paris: Hetzel et La Croix. 











Madame Therese is now in its seventh edition. It prece led 
the two other tales to which we have adverted, and which 
we may here add have been extremely well translated into 
English, though in far too expensive a form. It is probable we 
shall not find many readers who will at once agree with us, but 
for ourselves, we like Madame Thérése almost as well as the other 
two. It seems to us, if anything, more original, abounds more 
in quiet humour, and brings out greater variety of character. 

The story is in general simply and beautifully told, the relater 
being an orphan nephew of the worthy Dr. Jacob Wagner, the 
medical practitioner of the village of Anstatt, situated in the 
midst of the German Vosges. ‘The events related belong to the 
latter months of the year 1793, when Fritz is hardly ten years 
of age. His maintenance and education are the sole charge of 
his uncle and the old servant, Lisbeth. As to his lessons, for all 
we know, the instructions of the Doctor were limited to French, 
and they were always given from the Natural History of Buffon; 
but Fritz is learning in far other and better ways. He isa charm- 
ing young hero, every physical power is perfect, and there is the 
usual attendant amount of aversion to dull lessons. He listens to. 
the talk around him, and compares and forms an opinion. Ile 
sees the right, and yet gets into the wrong, like any other boy 
who is to be worth anything, and who must get rid of super- 
fluous activity by making mistakes and repenting. 

This is Erckmann-Chatrian’s Fritz, a boy who seems to be 
in a way of learning small amount of literature, at least in boy- 
hood, but is getting ripe for every good acquisition in future 
years. Then there are the Doctor's friends and neighbours— 
Menser, otherwise mole-catcher, who is also an accomplished 
beemaster; Koffel, the joiner, turner, clockmaker, farrier, the 
genius of the village of Anstatt and its environs, inclined to usurp 
Uncle Jacob’s function of bonesetting, only forbidden therefrom. 
Then there is the Burgomaster Meyer, and M. Karolus Richter, 
an aristocrat by reason of his being the grandson of a lord’s valet, 
who is a ridiculous compound of pride and meanness, borrows 
tobacco of Uncle Jacob, but never pays, and thinks he does him 
sufficient honour by making his own comments on the news of the 
gazette. 

We have said nothing of the Doctor himself, though he is the 
important character. We think, though he has many fine and 
some amusing traits, he is on the whole a failure. Lis goodness is 
tarnished by his weakness; he has no deeent answer for Republi- 
can arguments; he falls in love with his opponent, Therése, and 
sheepishly goes off with her to the French camp. We shall not 
pursue our extracts very far, for we do not so much want to tell 
the story, as to open the ground and show what it puts before us. 

On one particular evening the gazette arrives, and the Doctor 
and his neighbours are assembled to read it. ‘The news is that 
the French Republican army is invading the Palatinate, and is 
absolutely daring to confront the Emperor, the King of Prussia, 
and the three Electors. Of course the reading this news, if it 
creates no alarm, is very stirring to German phlegm, and thus 
speaks Richter, the aristocrat :— 

“These Republicans are Atheists from first to last; they respect 
neither throne nor altar; they have overthrown things established from 
the foundation of the world, as if nobility was not essential, as if it was 
not a recognized fact that among men some are born for slavery and 
others for dominion,—as if we did not see the same order established 
in nature—moss under the grass, grass under the bushes, bushes 
under the trees, trees reaching up to the vault of heaven. Just in 
this way, the peasants are under the bourgeoisie, the bourgeoisie under the 
magistrates, the magistrates under the military commanders, the com- 
manders under the King, the King under the Pope, represented by 
his cardinals, archbishops, and bishops. That's the natural order of 
things. No doubt these Republicans have obtained some short-lived 
successes, by reason of the astonishment of their fellow-creatures at 
their impudence and incredible folly ; and even our soldiers, astounded, 
have now and then been put tothe rout. But that can't /ast, neighbours, 
and when once the first surprise is over, I am very sure that our old 
generals of the Seven Years’ War will beat these barefooted blackguards 
hollow, and not one will ever be suffered to return home again.’ So 
saying, M. Karolus lighted his pipe, and took his promenade to and fro, 
his hands behind him, looking mightily satisfied with himself. At 
length spoke the molecatcher and beemaster:—‘ All this may be very 
true,’ said he, ‘ but last year, as I was watching my bees, I saw all on 
a sudden these little things, so busy and amiable just before, fall upon 
the drones, sting them, and drag them out of the hive. Now this 
takes place every year. The drones are of use in impregnating the work- 
ing bees ; they keep them as long as they are m®eded, then kill them. It 
is very abominable, and yet so it is ordained. Well, seeing this, I look at 
the Republicans. They are set upon killing their drones; your mind 
may be easy, however. One cannot do without the drones; others will 
come; they will have to be fed and taken care of. After that the bees will 
still be relentless, and killthem by hundreds. You would think there was. 
an end of them; no such thing. They will come again and again—then 
the same thing will happen—it is necessary, it is written so.’ M. 
Karolus Richter halted in his walk, and said to the Menser, ‘Who do 
you call drones? The true drones are those proud maggots who think 
they can do everything, not the nobles and priests.’—‘ Bogging your 
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. tiara, 
pardon, M. Karolus Richter, the drones aro those who will have ail play | regiment, who now for the first time appears on the scene and 
and no work. Over and over again I see it; the working bees, orderly Joseph Spick, the owner of the cabaret. It is, we think “s 
and economical, cannot feed. people who are good'for nothing. It is very The al 1 ; YS » & Capital 
unfortanate, no doubt, but this is how it is. Whon we make honey, we | &°°2e- 1e slow reluctance of the German innkeeper to let hig 
like to keep it for our own.use.’—' You're a Jacobin !’ exclaimed Karolus. | stores be opened to the wants of the French, the calm, straight. 
—‘No such thing—I only tell you what Ihave seen.’...... The | forward determination of ‘Thérése and her attendant soldicrs 


joiner declines giving an opinion. ‘If I had been so happy as to be i a “e : “oe : 
the grandson of a servant of the Czar Poter, and had inherited woalth (their — a revolutionary, Cincinnatus and THorating 
which provided for mein plenty and idleness, I dare say I should call | Cocles) ; then the indignation of Joseph Spick on her paying hin 
the drones the workers. and the bees idlers, but being what I am, I want | in assignats, which he tears to pieces before her eyes; and the 


the world to live on, and I say nothing—I am nae S do think wrath of Cincinnatus and Co. at finding a fellow-creature go i: 
Ch) every ons ought to receive what he has earned by his labour.’ (p. | tit ate of “civic sentiment.” Altogether it is touched with the 
. ° r r 78 td 
This ti - f a a on hand of a real painter. The sketch of Thérése herself js some 
11s © 14 s 3 it § : . : . : ° — 
room nee gives room ae " y _— Rie mahal what idealized, but it brings to our minds something that we haye 
8 if ) > dismisses e 7 . : ° ° . a . 
sith ee a ee See soe ee Oe = i gn seen, and to our imaginations what it might have been ip th 
bours to their homes, well pleased at the respectful distance which li 1 | Fr ; mes e 
‘ ; ase earlier and rougher days of the French armies. ‘This woman jg 
to his own and their apprehension is placed between themselves ble cl ta + eager Sl Bo : ; 
and any warlike scene. Unfortunately for the worthy Doctor Te ee ee cee ee Oe ee 
1 lbpsccne: t} a ; ’ | times, and have been thus developed without taking harm. Upon 
—o a is r ; ee . ’ atill in tl her, as the author depicts her, turns the plot of the story yet 
e nig er the above discussion, still in the . : ‘ . . “lis 6 
* ae : = - Fri 1 ' t é in th she is not a plotter; she is a firm believer in Republicanism, and 
month of November, 1793, Fritz, the narrator, stays up in the) | oo - eoge ‘ith ao 
‘ . . s . meets every argument calinly, but with power. 
ene seeing eet og are the wip = — She has herself performed some extraordinary feats of valour 
2 stove previous r to bed. yeing at length mac , Re , ’ 
ss "? b sys vs nd a li . “ hi 1. ef t —_ ae > and having lost her father and two brothers in battle, is left with 
4 o » “ iia » pe ec . 
eo ys "6 - ; esc +o =, Seepage wan Se pee only the youngest, little John the Drummer. 
rf of é . x 4 g, ry ° ° 
arr a Pia ‘ homage = a an TI te shint The fate of war is against her now. A sudden attack from the 
2 2 y Ss or . 
, “ren a0 “on ale ; ‘ nignt he ors “ye “a aaa aadhes Sta advanced guard of the Austrian army is made upon the French, 
in at his window, and he hears unwonted sounds—doors open and | yi still in the village of Austtatt. It is vividly described 
“re ection a sels tcagy: ap ete; yey: a The French for the most part retreat in good order, but the dead 
in the square are noises. at can it be? » looks out. . eee 
* pan, Save ee Ww - shes , ~ . on both sides are many. Among them, under several holies, ig 
Every spot of ground is covered with human figures. Cocked f tilde . ape 
. . ' ound that of Thérése, watched over by her faithful dog, Scipio, 
hats, blue coats turned up with red, white belts across them, long The Doctor perceives that she is alive, and has her carried to hi 
. . . > . , S « He € be eC arriet 1s 
pig-tails, not to mention sabres, cartouche-boxes (for the first time ee: iii Mama ik lee dala effect of cunmen teaiats 
exhibited to little Fritz’s eyes). 'The muskets of the men are piled up ; ie y 
: ? : : but as she recovers Madame Thérése is found to be no common 
against the Doctor's barn door, two sentinels are pacing to and person. She wins hearts and subjugates minds. The itil 
. . . . : . D é é g ates 5. tv) 
fro, others entering the village houses as if they were their own. tie ta i aha “! : . 
Seg: ‘ nigra: “ritz is devoted to her, and has the good fortune to relieve her 
Moreover, on the opposite side of the Place, at the butcher Sepel’s, | |. : . : 
hol is ] : by the licht of t fire. it mind of a great sorrow, by telling her that he himself saw little 
a whole ox is hanging up, seen b » lig f Of s ‘ 4 , 
2 ee. - 7” a Moe cy , : ,= —— ee : ire, 18) John leave Anstatt with his comrades, unwounded, but Weeping 
head trailing on the ground, its hide going to be removed, its body at her supposed death 
3 . at hers sed death. 
opened, and a stranger butcher at work. ‘Terrible sight to poor From this time, though the course of the story never los 
ar . i 5 > 1 3 urs 2 § ve 3 
Fritz! Ile guessed the e Republicans were the invaders. b| ‘ xs ‘ ap 
, fe guessed ¢ rat the R i ics ee the invaders. It interest, and the characters come out with force and spirit, there 
was true enough, Lisbeth’s baking business was taken from her | . os saieciaih Mei all Taaiiie in illness Se aelatll 
Rieti tent onendie Watel had | thi Ty j Is not a great deal of incident, he pacific Doctor is astonished 
1ands, just as Sepel’s butchery had been spared him. These people : : Snape coca 
,' 7 aiid ‘ y - nt me aatiage * ; P'e! at the mixture of sense and energy displayed in his patient’s dis- 
seemed to have a genius for all trades, nothing embarrassed them. " ‘ : wehs ace 
; . i we course. We conclude that the Chatrians write in good faith, but 
Lisbeth can only sit by and observe, but seeing Fritz at the top aie ther should net fecmt the ecisk Genenl f all th 
ic distin din ddlinlilen ty dine dowels ale enka they should not forget the quick dispersion of all the 
of the stairs, she tells him to come down—the people will not hurt | os of freed oe. an seme all tie teal 
hi dreams of freedom consequent upon the growth of the Impire, 
lim. é , é 
, : ‘ 2 Perhaps it was from a consciousness of the incompleteness of the 
It is a cnrious scene. In the inner room is Uncle Jacob, seated I I 
z : , aca “é piace tek Pci present work, that it is so well supplemented in Le Conscrit and 
near the table, his own arm-chair being oecupied by a bluff French- cain, | Wis Meta cades bn bn chil alien oll bene wel 
{ rho is bus ati > stor’s hams, taki : = iy a 
oe aoe “2 “ y paige oe oy “ “ ha oo —— — shall hope to read many another volume from the pens, so sin- 
a) =e) “4 , ws 
from time to time gre at glasses 0 wine rom a bo t e near him. gularly uniform, yet we well know so diverse. 
An amusing accompaniment of question and answer is kept up the 
whole time :— 








* *So, you are the Doctor—to my uncle ?’—‘ Yes, Monsieur le Comm A SON OF THE SOIL.* 
mandant.— Call me, shortly, “le Commandant ;” I have told you so | Tis book is anonymous, but it appears to be written by some 
before. The “ Monsieur” and “ Madame” are gone out of fashion, but, | one who has studied very carefully the mannerisms of the well- 
pour en revenir & nos moutons, you must know the country well, a8 4 | | nown anthoress of the Chronicles of Carlingford, and has succeeded 
Doctor. How far are we from Kaiserslautern ?’—‘ Seven leagues, Com- |. . : : ls. a , ‘ 
mandant.'—! And from Pirmasens ?’—*‘ About eight.’—‘ And from | in imitating them without showing the freedom of drawing or the 
Landau ?’—‘L believe five.'—' About and believe, is that the way in| wealth of observation which characterized that series. The book 
which a countryman ought to answer me ?’” has high purpose and true feeling, and at least one of the characters, 
For the poor Doctor is not of warlike mould—a higher fear must | —the heroine’s,—is delicately drawn ; but it is tediously diffuse; 
drive out the present vague one. Tle does not decline the chal- | the reiteration of special traits or even descriptive phrases which 
lenge, however; he drinks to the Republic one and indivisible, | please the writer is as wearying as the same trick in the writings 
then is farther questioned about the presence of Austrians in the | of Mr. Dickens,—and, what is the greatest defect of all, the hero, 
neighbourhood ; and the information Dr. Jacob gives is not at} the ‘‘Son of the Soil” himself, who fascinates everybody iv the 
first thought trustworthy, and the Commander drily says, ‘‘ We | novel, repels everybody out of it, by his habitual egotism and his 
don’t hang people ourselves, but we shoot them now and then, | sullenness under disappointment. Indeed the authoress is so much 
if they deceive us.” absorbed in the attempt to show the faults of her hero, that she 
It proves, however, that the Doctor speaks truth. He shows | entirely forgets to account for his popularity. He saves the same 
by reference toa map that the Commandant has mistaken one place | man indeed once or twice at great risk to his own life, but he is 
for another. The map, which is a valuable one, is eagerly | so ill-tempered about it that it is not easy to like him any the bet 
pounced upon. ‘+ You don’t want a map,” says the Frenchman, | ter for that. He is fractious with his father, snubbing to his mother, 
“‘T do, and I hereby put it under requisition for the service of | intolerably proud to those who would assist him, irritable even ta 
the Republic.” his most intimate friend, patronizing to the girl he marries, and 
“Presently the officer, who is becoming somewhat moro reliant, | Ouly pleasant in his manners, as far as the author shows, to the 
notices Fritz: ‘Is that your son?—‘No, Captain, my nephew.’—‘ A | gay little lady he first fell in love and flirted with before he waa 
fine little fellow; well made,’ He put his hand upon my head, and said | old enough to know the world. If the book were to be intelligi- 
gravely, ‘You must bring up this boy in the love of the rights of man. | - ? Messy pte aie , ss hould. have 
Instead of keeping cows, he may one day command men. Now, all ble to its readers at all, Colin Campbell 8 finer nature shot , 
doors are opened, all places are to be had—nothing is wanted for success | been shown, whereas there is little vestige in him of anything 
but good courage and opportunity. I—I was the son of a blacksmith. beyond the selfishness of genius. A few pretty copies of versel 
Without the Republic, I should still be at the anvil. Our great Count | and after his first disappointment an excessive dislike to marry 
would still be an eagle, and I an ass, but it is quite the contrary now, a . 
by grace of the Revolution.’” any but a certain ideal woman in the clouds—of whom we are 
An uproar in the village is soon afterwards heard. It has arisen | quite sick of hearing, are the only tokens of his genius, except the 
out of a dispute between Madame Thérése, the cantiniére of the | ® 4 Son of the Soil. London : Macmillan. 
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cessive soreness and sensitiveness of his whole demeanour. The 
pe in which our author harps upon the theme of this ‘ ideal 
nc » will illustrate what we have said about her trick of re- 
iteration. This ideal lady is not introduced quite for the first 
time when first Colin thinks (quite needlessly, by the way) of 
offering to the gentle little heroine, Alice; but after that we 
never get rid of her. She becomes what newspaper publishers 


call quite “a feature” of the publication :— 
“And there were moments when Colin felt the seriousness of tho 
osition, and thought it very hard that such a necessity should meet 
him in the face at the beginning of his career. Sometimos in the sudden 
darkening, out of the rosy clouds which hung over the Campagna, the 
face of the impossible woman, the ideal creature—she who could have 
divined the thoughts in his mind and the movements in his heart before 
they came into being, would glance suddenly out upon him foran instant, 
and then disappear, waving a shadowy farewell, and leaving in his uaind 
astrange blank, which the sight of Alice rather increased than removed.’ 


In spite of this imaginary young person, Colin makes his offer and 


is accepted, and then :— 

“When the talk was over, and Colin, before he followed Lauderdale 

downstairs, turned round to take a parting look at the Campagna, which 
Jay under them like a great map in tae moonlight, tho old apparition 
looked out once more from tho clouds, pale and distant, and again 
seemed to wave to him a shadowy farewell. ‘ Farewell! farewell! not 
in heaven nor in earth shall you ever find me,’ sighed the woman of 
Colin’s imagination, dispersing into thin white mists and specks of 
clouds; and the young man went to rest with a vague sense of loss in 
his heart.” 
The ‘farewell,’ however, is too good to be true. Alice's father 
appears, and remorselessly carries off the young lady from the 
frantic Colin, who now begins to think he loves her in earnest, and 
not as a mere act of chivalry. Unfortunately, however, the 
yacuum caused by the deportation of Alice is immediately filled by 
a rush of phantom from the sky :— 

“Rat after that unhappy interval it has to be confessed tliat the skies 

snddenly cleared fur Colin. The first symptom of revival that happened 
to him came to pass on a starry, lovely May night, when he had plunged 
into the darkness of the lonely quarter about the Colosseum alone, and 
in a state of mind to which an encounter with the robbers supposed to 
haunt these silent places would have been highly beneficial. But it 
chanced that Colin raised his moody eyes to the sky, suddently and 
without any premeditation, and saw the moon struggling up through a 
maze of soft white clouds, parting them with her hands as they threw 
themselves into baffling airy masses always in her way; and suddenly, 
without a moment of preface, a face—the face—the image of the veiled 
woman, who was not Alice, and to whom he had bidden farewell, gleamed 
out once more through the clouds, and looked Colin in the eyes, thrill- 
ing him through and through with a guilty astonishment.” 
We do not remember any instance of so warm a flirtation—a flirta- 
tion accompanied even by a sense of guilt—with ‘‘ the Ideal,” as 
this. If the woman in the clouds had even had a visible face, there 
might have been more of personality in her; but to fiirt with a veiled 
woman in the clouds to such an extent as to bring home a sense of 
infidelity to the mind of the flirter, strikes us as carrying Mr. 
Campbell's sense of duty rather farther upon this side of his mind 
than he carried it on any other. The cloudy lady, however, grows 
more familiar as time goes on, though it does not appear that 
she showed her face :— 

“And, alas! amid all the new impulses that were rising within him, 

there came again the vision of the woman in the clouds, whom as yet, 
though he had been in love with Matty Frankland, and had all but 
married Alice Meredith, Colin had never seen. She kissed her shadowy 
hand to him by times out of those rosy vapours that floated among the 
hills when the sun had gone down, and twilight lay sweet over the Holy 
Loch—and beckoned him, on, on, to the future and the distance where 
she was.” 
This was perhaps hardly proper conduct even in an ‘ impossible 
woman,” as she is elsewhere called, though it is a curious meta- 
physical question whether the impossibility attaching to the 
woman may not excuse the otherwise improper act of kissing 
her hand to a gentleman who had never seen her face. There 
is a doubt, however, even as to her possibility. At page 171 she 
is distinctly called ‘* that impossible woman,” and at page 198 
‘‘that not impossible She.” 

“Perhaps, if the woman of his imagination had ever fairly revealed 
herself, the sight would have given him courage to break for ever such 
4 visionary bond, and to take possession of his natural liberty ; but she 
contented herself with waving to him those airy salutations out of the 
clouds, and with now and then throwing a glance at him out of the eyes 
of some passer-by, who either disappeared at once from his sight, or turned 
out upon examination to be utterly unlike that not impossible She.” 
Nearly the last we hear of this cloudy heroine is rather indirect 
testimony. ‘The stars take up her part after she herself has dis- 
appeared :— 

“When the early stars came out on the skirts of the slow departing 
day, they seemed to cast reproachful glances at him, as if he had 
abandoned that woman in the clouds.” 

And to tell the truth, we are not sorry when the ‘“ Impossible ” or 
“‘not Impossible” woman, whichever she be, and the actual man 





vanish together out of the history. The idea of the authoress 
obviously is to describe the rebellion against the fetter of domestic 
ties which men with a certain ideal element in them are apt to feel, 
—such as Goethe felt, for instance, and said so much too much about, 
—and which prevents them from settling down to humdrum domes- 
ticities. But what we complain of is the tendency to harp on such 
little strings till they are not only worn out, but more than worn 
out,—quite false in tone; nor is this nearly the only example of 
the same fault in the tale before us. Lauderdale’s hazy specula- 
tiveness of mind and great height of body are both insisted on 
till we are utterly weary. He is spoken of during half the first 
volume, about once in every two or three pages at least, as philo- 
sophizing up in the air and dropping his remarks on to the heads 
of his audience. In like manner Colin's father is never mentioned 
but he is called “ Big Colin,” or his mother without some adjective 
to express her pathetic and poetical character. In short not a 
point of any kind is made in the book which is not reiterated till 
it becomes an annoyance. 

All these defects are the more vexatious that it is easy to recognize 
the beauty of many of the conceptions, and’ even the elements of a 
living and beautiful sketch of about half the length of this book. 
The authoress seems to think that she is working out a character, 
when she repeats the very same thing about it over and over 
again till you are tired of hearing it. ‘The contrast between the 
wide-roving idealism of Colin and the quiet tender adhesiveness of 
Alice is well conceived, and would have been effective in a brief 
sketch ;—spun out as it is, it is simply irritating. Again, the way 
in which Colin’s fundamental religious faith holds on unchanged 
beneath all the dim, vague, misty uncertainties of modern culture, 
uncertainties which come home to him even more strongly than to 
many scepties, is finely conceived, and at first effective enough. It is 
only when we see that, instead of developing, it repeats itself at every 
stage that we get weary of it. The same precisely may be said 
of the narrow evangelical who dies in consumption at Frascati, 
writing his “ Voice from the Grave” up to the last. No doubt in 
this case the idea is to make him a man of fixed notions and of no 
visible growth of nature. But the absence of growth in his mind 
is one thing, and the absence of growth in the conception which 
the reader forms of him, another, and it is of this last that 
there is reason to complain. When the two great strokes have 
been given to his character which describe his feverish dogmatism 
and his unconscious selfisliness, the sketch is as complete as it ever 
becomes, and all the rest that we hear of him is a mere repaint- 
ing with the pen of these two strokes. On the whole A Son of 
the Soil is a disappointing book, showing elements of beauty and 
giving them a poor and wearisome development; dwelling on a 
few plaintive notes till they ring quite artificially; and failing 
entirely to embody sufficient observation and experience, in the 
human characters delineated, to set off adequately the wreaths of 
idealistic vapour with which the authoress so lavishly and anxiously 
fills her background. 





THE DETERIORATION OF RACE.* 
Is the true end of political diseussion the diseovery of truth, or is 
it the benefit of the species? If the latter, we cannot do better than 
abuse the unhealthiness of ¢ities, because if their inhabitants are 
fairly frightened they will probably build decent drains ; but if the 
former, then perhaps it would be as well to avoid excessive exag- 
geration. It is of course quite wise to point out that the cities 
might be rendered much more healthy, but to assert that residence 
in them is inconsistent with continued physical vigour, that in 
fact the race deteriorates in cities, is surely an exaggeration. The 
population of ancient Rome was great, and the population of 
modern Rome is wretchetly lolged, but the eld one conquered the 
world, and the new one is incomparably more athletic than any coun- 
try population in Italy. ‘The Parisian before 1805 lived im a city 
which was absolutely without hygienic arrangements, and still 
neglects the commonest rules of health, and he has, moreover, no 
habit of visiting the country. ‘The mass of Parisians live and die 
in Paris, would not quit it for the world, prefer the Boulevards to 
any conceivable green lane, and would much rather walk im the 
Bois than on any mountain's side, but among Frenchmen Pari- 
siaus endure most easily the terrible Zouave training which kills 
soldiers so fast, and the child of Paris is the last man ome would 
prefer as an enemy. A London costermonger may safely be backed 
to thrash any yokel not more than two stone heavier than himself, 
and recruiting officers distinctly prefer the roughs of great cities 
to any other variety of fighting men. It is very doubtful indeed 
whether, starvation apart, the citizen is one whit weaker than the 
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countryman, and we should much like to see a regiment of Lon- 
don volunteers weighed against one of the county regiments not 
specially selected for size. We suspect it will be found that there 
are correctives in city life which tend to remedy the evils of foul air 
and bad drainage, that too much stress is laid on a mere change of 
type, the pale thin man being as powerful as the fat ruddy farmer, 
and that there arises from city life an increase of nervous power 
which makes up for the wasting of tissues. To put the argument 
briefly, we suspect that city life has many of the effects of train- 
ing. Your regular Parisian artizan, with the stringy face and 
look of faint weariness everywhere except in his eyes, has just the 
aspect of an overtrained man, and you may see the same look 
sometimes, though itis less conspicuous, among the London paper- 
caps. 

All that is no reason why our cities should not be improved. 
There is no doubt whatever that much of the physical power be- 
longing both to the Parisian and the Londoner arises from the 
fact that he is a picked life, the conditions of infant life in great 
cities being so bad that only the very strong and healthy babies 
survive them ; and there is too much reason to fear that while the 
duration of life is greatly shortened, cities interfere greatly with 
the fecundity of the human race, The figures given by Dr. Morgan 
in the very sensible pamphlet at the head of this article do not 
absolutely prove this, for there are questions about the age of 
urban and rural marriage to be taken into account, and some other 
more recondite points, but they are certainly startling. In Man- 
chester, for example, the annual average of marriages may be 
taken at 18°5 in every 1,000, while in Hertfordshire it is only 5:8, 
and there ought to be the same disproportion of births. But there 
is not, for in Manchester the average number of births was 37:5 ; 
in Hertford, 30°5. In other words, while the marriages in the 
city were nearly fourfold more numerous than in the agricultural 
county, the births there only exceeded the latter by about one- 
sixth. In Manchester there were but two children to every 
married couple ; in Hertford, five. ‘Two per family will not even 
keep up a population, and the cities, unless recruited from the 
counties, would very speedily be depopulated,—one explanation of 
the drain to the cities always going on ; but the birth rate being 
exceptionally low, the death rate, under 15, is exceptionally high, 
the rate for 1860, for example, in the 27 agricultural counties and 
Wales being 20-4 in 1,000, and in the four great cities, London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 40:7, in the following 
order :—Death rate per 1,000 :—Agricultural, 20-4; London, 33-0; 
Birmingham, 39:0; Manchester, 42:5; Liverpool, 48-5. The 
lowest rate is in Wiltshire, 18 per 1,000, so that the differ- 
ence in the chance of lifein the best county and the worst town, is 
very nearly three to one, a fact which becomes still more fright- 
ful when we remember, as we must, that we have applied cer- 
tain hygienic rules to the town and have not applied them 
to the country. It is quite possible that were every labourer in 
Wiltshire properly housed, and fed, and taught, the death rate 
would sink to 10 per 1,000, or one per cent. No amount of strength 
in those who survive can compensate for a mortality so enormous 
as this, a mortality which, if all Englishmen lived in cities, would 
in a few generations extinguish the race. Well, the number of 
persons dwelling in populous towns in England and Wales is 
already 10,930,841, or rather more than half the whole. To fill 
up that half already overtaxes the agricultural nursery. 

We recommend every politician honestly solicitous about the 
future of England to consider the figures of this little pamphlet, 
and then try to think out remedies for himself. Dr. Morgan has 
his of course, but the reader, while attending to them, will do 
well to work out the problem on his own account. Dr. Morgan 
thinks the main causes are bad air, the abuse of alcohol, 
and the immense spread of syphilitic disease; but he does 
not exactly prove why these causes should be so much 
more unfavourable to city than to country life. The notion of 
rural innocence has long been dispelled, and drinking at all events 
is a vice of the country as well as of the town. Is not vitiated 
air so much the greatest cause as to be the only one worth touch- 
ing immediately? If that could be proved, the task of the Legisla- 
ture would be greatly simplified ; for we really could attack that evil 
systematically by draining, abolishing smoke, laying out parks, and 
if necessary rebuilding great sections of our cities. It is definite- 
ness of thought on hygiene rather than additional will which is 
now required, and it is this definiteness which the medical profes- 
sion should now try to ensure. They will very soon be face to 
face with a Parliament even more inclined to deal with such 
questions than the present, and should if possible so formulate its 
theories that they shall be clear to men who habitually pass the 


° ° a 
of experience already acquired is a little wasted, and short, clear 
résumes with a distinct meaning are more required even than fresh 
facts. 

Dr. Morgan makes one suggestion which is novel to the public 
if not to the profession. We have all heard of the change in the 
type of disease, and he asks whether that may not be a mistake 
whether the real change is not in the men :— : 


“The remarksI have made on the lower tone observable in our in- 
dustrial classes appear to derive somo confirmation from what has been 
spoken of as ‘the altered type of disease.’ Is it not possible that, in 
the course of the last fifty years, the persons who are the subjects of 
disease rather than the diseases themselves, have undergone a change ? 
In dealing with this question we must never forgot that the experioncg 
of the great leaders of medical opinion is derived almost exclusively 
from that field of practice which is seon among the wards of a city hog- 
pital ; and certain it is, that among patients of this class the treatment 
and remedies at one time in vogue are now justly condemned. But js 
such a change in the practice of medicine equally called for in thosg 
favoured districts of the country where tho people still retain primeval 
vigour, and no signs of decay have as yet assailed the human form? | 
believe not. While residing for some years in one of the western 
islands of Scotland, I enjoyed peculiar opportunities of observing lify 
passed under conditions singularly favourable to the rearing of a robust 
and hardy race of men. Those conditions differ in almost every parti- 
cular from the more stirring existence of the mechanic. The natives of 
these islands are exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather; their 
diet is simple, though nourishing; their houses, however deficient in 
cleanliness, are thoroughly ventilated; and the air, tempered in its 
passage over the Gulf Stream, derives new and invigorating properties 
from the vapours of the Atlantic. Theso differences were strikingly 
reflected in the prevailing diseases, and might best be read in the more 
sthenic character of the inflammatory class. Pneumonia, croup, and 
various other maladies ran their course so rapidly, and accompanied by 
such intensely distressing and urgent symptoms, that I was reluctantly 
forced to suspend my faith in restorative medicine and the lessons 
acquired in a London Hospital, and to adopt boldly the three great 
remedies handed down from the past,—depletion, antimony, and mer- 
cury. Among the vigorous and hardy attacks of sickness are generally 
rare, but they are decided and acute. Among the enervated and ailing 
they are abiding and chronic.” 


There is a remarkable fact which Dr. Morgan might have men- 
tioned in confirmation of that theory. It is absolutely certain 
that this generation suffers more from alcohol than its forefathers 
did, that the average man of 1866 cannot drink as much wine as 
the average man of 1816 without being very drunk. Is it not 
true, too—we are quoting a remark made to us by one of our few 
scientific dentists,—that there is a difference in the teeth of the race 
perceptible to the microscope—while fewer and fewer people now 
reach old age, or even mature age, with perfect grinders ? 





GOLDEN LEAVES.* 

Ture is just now a large and increasing demand for “selections,” 
and there seems little danger of any scarcity of supply. From 
Beauties of Shakespeare to Sentences from Pious Authors, nothing 
escapes this ruthless clipping, this intellectual dictation. It 
were a curious and not uninteresting inquiry to trace the 
mental condition which finds these extracts so sufficient for its 
appetite. Is it real want of leisure which induces men hungering 
for something higher, possibly truer, than the routine of their 
ordinary occupation, to suck in morsels of thought as the country- 
born exile of Bethnal Green might delight in the torn petals of a 
flower ? Or is it the mental indolenee which gladly accepts a plea- 
sure for which it has been at no pains to dig? Or is the solution 
a more humiliating one, as we strongly suspect it is, and that 
these ‘‘ selections ” serve asa thin cloak covering much unblushing 
ignorance? Since it has become the fashion to claim a sort of im- 
pertinent familiarity with the name and works of every intellectual 
giant, and a good many intellectual pigmies too, the thousands to 
whom the perusal of even one work heavier in matter than a three- 
volume novel would be an iuexpressible bore, get from these 
“selections” the kind of literary intimacy and pleasure which 
‘‘ Philistines” derive from leaving pieces of pasteboard at the homes 
of greater names than their own, secure in the comfortable reflection 
that ‘they are sure to be out.” Of the hundreds who profess a 
knowledge of Whately, how many outside the purely literary 
class have got beyond the ‘‘ Select Sentences.” Of the thousands 
who talk of Goethe’s convictions, how many know more of them 
than are revealed in the Conversations? Yet while fighting what 
we believe to be a real evil, we are not blind to the distinctive 
merits of the different beauties thus carefully from time to time 
arranged, nor do we forget that a well fed man may enjoy the 
morsels we object to see take the place of more substantial fare. 
In the selection before us Mr. Hows has done his work carefully 
and zealously. It is not his fault that his Gulden Leaves are but 
tipped with light from the early dawn, that the day has not yet 
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greater part of the year out of town. At present the great mass 
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risen upon America which shall give birth to a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, or a Tennyson. He has taken materials which lay ready 
to his hand, and arranged them on the whole well. It is true, we 
occasionally find it difficult to see the poetry, or even the sense of 
some of the poems quoted, as, for instance, in the lines to a ‘* Wild 
Honeysuckle,” by Philip Freneau, when he says :— 
“ By Nature's self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye.” 
We in our ignorance always imagined nature intended wild flowers 
for the special gratification of vulgar eyes. And we fail to ap- 
preciate the sense or beauty of the verses which follow :— 
“Smit with those charms that must decay, 
I grieve to seo your future doom: 
They died—nor were those flowers more gay— 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom ; 


Unpitying frosts and Autumn's power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


we teach them.” It is from the reed ‘‘ which grows never more 
again as a reed by the reeds of the river,” that we get music so 
“blinding sweet.” We do not depreciate the civilization which 
gives so much physical comfort to so large a number, but it is 
Milton, broken in fortune and blind, who sings :— 
“So much the rather Thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers irradiate.” 

Itis Shakespeare, “ goring his own thoughts,” as he makes himself 
‘ta motley to the view,” who writes for all time. It is Hugo in 
exile who makes his prose yet more poetic than his verse. 

America has probably a grand future before her ; she is already 
passing through the inevitable Red Sea to the promised land. The 
elements of a great poem are not wanting to her, but till she 
realizes that intellectual conflict is better than self-satisfaction, 
that joy is higher than comfort, and one fresh thought worth ten 
bales of cotton, she will have no Beethoven to stir our spirits’ 





inner depths with chords of more than earthly music, no Correggio 


“From morning suns and evening dews 
to paint an ‘* Ecce Homo,” no Milton to write another Comus. 


At first thy little being came: 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same ; SE ———— 
The space between is but an hour, ‘ senitein saan . . 
The frail duration of a flower. C U R RE N [T LI | E R A r U R KE. 
So, again, the Rev. Ralph Hoyt has a poem with a grandiloquent | —_—— 
title, ‘ The World for Sale,” in which, along with wealth, fame, ' The Bible Word- Book. A Glossary of Old English Bible Words. By J. 
and other articles of small account, the despairing poet offers Eastwood, M.A., and W. Aldis W right, M.A., Librarian, Trinity College, 
“« Friendship,” ‘frail, fickle, false, and little worth ;” Love,” Cambridge. (Macmillan.)—Tho object of this glossary is to explain and 
“ the plumeless dying dove;” and even “ Hope,” ‘man’s last illustrate all such words, Phrases, and constructions in the authorized 
, ot Tonak, Palanan tan version of the Old and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, and the Book 
friend and best, ‘ ” : of Common Prayer as aro either obsolete or archaic. The editors have 
= arg of wast gg —_ -_ 1” given a wide latitude to these terms, and produced in consequence quite 
i y wee ve. hapa attpesiea te HE : , a thick little volume; but no one will regret this who has a taste for 
Mr. Hows, we think, might have paused before inserting the pro- early English literature, and can enjoy the illustrations that Mr. 
duction of one who had learned so little of the first clements of | Wright's extensive acquaintance with the old writers has enabled him 
harmony, as not to recognize that there is a discord in his} to bring to bear upon the subject. The word “road,” for example, 
thought for which no mere versification can atone. Whit-| 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, is explained to mean a riding or raid, and is then illus- 
tier is well represented. ‘The Brother of Mercy ” is so good, we } trated by quotations from Sidney's Arcadia; Hall's History; Shakes- 
regret the impossibility of giving it entire, and we will not spoil | peare and Bacon's Life of Henry VII, “Space,” again, as meaning an 
it by mutilation. His ‘‘ Maud Muller,” too, is full of simple interval of time, finds a place in Chaucer, in North's Plutarch, and in 
music and pathos peculiarly its own. A few verses from Emerson | the Anatomy of Melancholy; and “ruinated,” in tho heading of the 
are most happily selected, especially the last :— 39th chapter of Jeremiah is justified by s reference to Polydore, Virgil's 
Gt! when cen aulle be any eptoun howe English History, Grindal’s Remains, and Shakespeare, 3 Henry V1, v. 1. 
S tread on tho pride of Groece and Rome; This will give an idea of the varied reading of the editors, and the interest 
And when I am strotched beneath the pines, of the work. It is the intention of Mr. Wright, who alone survives at 
Where the evening star so holy shines, the present time, to extend his plan to the other English versions of the 
I laugh at tho lore and the pride of man,— Bible, so as to illustrate completely the well marked period in the 
At the Sophist schools, and tho loarned clan ; history of the English language from the publication of Tyndale’s 
2 agtng oo Soh stu God eum exoet - New Testament, in 1525, to that of the authorized version in 1611. 
; i ia = On the Imbecile and Idiotic. A Manual for the Classification, Train- 
And there is the true ring in a few verses by Winter :— ing, and Education of tho Feoble-Minded, Imbecilo, and Idiotic. By P. 
“ AFTER ALL, M. Duncan, M.B., &., Honorary Consulting Surgeon to the Eastern 
“The apples are ripe in the or-| “Thon tho grandsire speaks, in a| Counties Asylum; and W. Millard, Superintendent. (Longmans.) 
chard, : whisper— —Ounly a few of these unfortunate creatures find their way into asylums ; 
The work of the reaper is done, | ‘The end no man can see ; the number is constantly increasing, and the great majority are 
~ ss wey ea — —— og pod — —_— to | scattered about the country, inflicting and enduring great misery. For 
a ee ce eee ‘ . — their benefit and the benefit of those who have to deal with them, this 


“ i Tee 6 «as 
“> ee oe |“ The violets star the meadows, useful manual has been compiled. The authors very properly dis- 
Sits, pale, in his easy-chair, The rose-buds fringe the door, courage over-sanguine expectations, but they have satisfactory results 
While the gentle wind of twilight | And over the grassy orchard to point to within the range of theirown experience. “ Improper tricks 
Plays with his silver hair. | The pink-white blossoms pour; | and propensities have been overcome, weak physical powers have been 


strengthened, uncleanly habits have been cured, the spiteful and irri- 


table have become calm, the dependent self-dependent.” Such change 
as this involves great increase of comfort to all concerned, and the 
row, method of treatment that produces it, which is fully and intelligibly 
Against his aged breast. | And a new one under the hill ; detailed in the 180 pages of this manual, is well worthy of attention. 
“ And, far from over the distance: | “ And a pallid, tearless woman Miss Biddy Frobisher. A Salt Water Story. By the author of Mary 
The faltering echoes come By the cold hearth sits alone, Powell. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—This dainty volume, which 
Of the flying blast of trumpet And the old clock in the corner . the publishers have turned out in a way that marks it as especially 
And the rattling roll of drum. Tike en We a cteany Geena” | intended for young ladies, is not unworthy of that high destination. It 
Lowell’s ‘* Parable” is, we think, most unwisely omitted from this | js very good, and it is all about love, in spite of its title. Miss Biddy 
selection; the few words of intense satire made living by his | Frobisher, who charters an old brig and turns sailing master to pay her 
special genius would have given a fairer photograph of the poet's | father’s debts, is nominally the heroine, but what interest there is in the 
mind, But Mr. Hows has smothered some of these men, who) story centres in her sisters, who stay at home and have love made to 
have really touched their harps with no uncertain sound, beneath , them by divers well behaved persons. This involves the description of 


a host of minor names, whose effusions we could have spared. | two quiet interiors. There are also introduced some three of four typical 
] . . a 
Rin : : . : ’ | sonage ‘ aport town, but there is no plot wort! pak. 
America is not the land wherein “ mute inglorious Miltons” are | Petsonages of a small seaport town, but thero i pn oa ae 
of. A great many wholesome sentiments are interchanged amongst the 


likely see ones — self-imposed obscurity, but a hundred and eight dramatis persone, who pair off happily atthe end. Altogether the story 
poets living +. one country, for the most pers in one qenerasen, may be recommended for harmlessness, simplicity, and the exhibition of 
and crowded into one small volume, is really somewhat oppressive ; oo demain aaa, 
like a badly arranged orchestra, the bass is apt to drown the finer | Hymns and Other Poems. By W. Bright, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
notes. But apart from these considerations, the book before wad University College. (Rivingtons.)—In this little volume Mr. Bright's 
would suggest a few moments of painful thought. What is it we religious, ‘ecclesiastical, and historical sympathies find vent in dignified 
miss? What is it that, with two or three exceptions, is painfully | },4¢ rather frigid verse. He takes care to throw into the hymns all the 
wanting? We think it is the genius born of pain and patience. | distinctive tenets of the High-Church creed which may constitute sceund 
Richter tells us, ‘‘ God does with poets as we with singing birds, piety, but do not make good poetry; and in the other poems, whether he 
when we shut them in a darkened cage till they sing the tunes | 


“A woman is kneeling beside| “But the grandsire’s chair is 
him,—- empty, 
A fair young form is pressed, The cottage is dark and still; 
In the first wild passion of sor-| There's a nameless grave on the 
battle-field, 














muses in a French cathedral or does honour to a Christian martyr, he 
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certainly eschews fine writing and tells the plain story, but he tells it so | tures delivered at Boston, he has entered fully into tho details of 
plainly that it might slip off its metrical dress and be none the worse | University life at Cambridge, and thoroughly enjoying this himself, 
for it. Still the pieces may be read with pleasure on account of the story, | and placing a high value upon the advantage to be derived from it, he 
especially by those who share the writer's “loyal zeal for Faith,” which, | has endeayoured to create the same impression in the mind of his 


it seems, some folks call 
“ Tho instinct of a priestly caste, 
A love of dull dogmatic form, 
A helpless yearning o’er the past.” 
This is from the train of thought that occurs to him at St. Gervais, 
Rouen :— 
‘*Be the memory blest 

Of Mello and Avician! O'er their graves 

Haply Victricius—he who, one has deemed, 

First sang the great ‘Quicunque ’—he who bore 

The staff at Rouen, while o'er Hippo rose 

The light of all the west—this temple reared.” 
Our readers may fairly judge from this extract whether they will like 
Mr. Bright's volume. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Thucydides. Done into 
English by Richard Crawley, University College, Oxford. Book L 
(Parker.)—Mr. Crawley has made a creditable attempt to render into 
readable English the first book of Thucydides. He is quite conscious of 
the difficulty of the task, but relying on a very considerable command 
of language and a faithful study of the best authorities, especially, we 
notices, of the excellent notes of Messrs. Sheppard and Evans, he has 
produced a result which is worthy of notice. His theory of translation 
enables him to escapo or evade the trials that beset the man who has to 
give a literal rendering, and some of his versions, we think, would hardly 
pass muster in the schools. It is difficult, for instance, to connect with 
the Greek the following passages that have come under our observation— 
inc, 40, “ And whose adhesion,” &c.; inc. 42, “ not only is the straightest 
path,” &.; in c. 70, “a successful enterprise,” &c.; and in c. 84, “we 
are warlike,” &c., and “such as the knowledge,” &c. On tho other 
hand, great as is the licence which he takes with tho original text, he 
does not always succeed in writing natural English, as, for example, when 
he talks of ‘' driving out the curse,” and in the following sentence, “ pro- 
curing a force from Theogenes, and persuading his friends to join him 
when the Olympic festival in Peloponnese came, he seized the Acropolis 
with the intention of making himself tyrant, thinking that it [?] was 
tho grand festival of Zeus, and also an occasion appropriate for a victor 
at the Olympic games.” Wo shall conclude with an extract which will 
serve at onco as an exemplification of our translator's sonorous style, 
and of the danger of departing from the original to which it exposes 
him. It is from ec. 10, whore Thucydides is contrasting the power of 
Sparta with the insignificance of her public buildings, and runs thus :— 
“For I suppose, if Lacedamon were to become desolate, and the temples 
and the foundations of the public buildings were left, that as time went 
on, there would be a strong disposition with posterity to refuse to 
accept their fame as a true exponent of her power.” Now this antithesis 
betweon “her power” and “their fame” is totally wanting in the 
Greek, but we suppose that the translator considered that it rounded the 
sentenco off neatly, and so adopted it. If we have appeared to dwell 
rather upon the faults than the morits of this experiment, we do not 
intend to deny that it is an interesting one, and we are quite prepared to 
admit that we have been carried on easily in the reading by the pleasant 
flow of vigorous English that characterizes the composition as a whole. 
But as the translator candidly allows in the preface, “tho success that 
can be looked for is, by the nature of the case, not considerable.” 

Turkey. By J. L. Farley. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—We 
recommend this volume to all who wish to understand the Turkish 
question. Mr. Farley is thoroughly acquainted with his subject; he 
goes fully into the statistics of the Turkish Empire, and draws an in- 
viting picture of the resources, mineral and agricultural, which only 
require an intelligent administration to place the country on a level 
with any in Europe. But when there is “an utter absence of roads 
and canals,” when ‘‘ money is invested in jewellery on account of its porta- 
bility,” and “all wealth is sedulously hidden from observation through 
distrust of the Government,” it is difficult to believe with Mr, Farley that 
Turkey is starting on a new career, because the present Sultan had a 
fit of economy on coming to the throne, and has since had the good 
fortune to hit upon, and the good sense as yet not to quarrel with, an 
able and honest minister in Fuad Pasha. Woe are decidedly of opinion 
that the regeneration of Turkey is reserved for other than the Turks; 
in the meantime much may be learnt from Mr. Farley’s carefully 
compiled statistics, even if his conclusions are not adopted; and cer- 
tainly it will be seen how much mischief is done to Europe by the 
encampment ir it of a race of warriors who have unlearnt the art of 
war, and acquired nothing in its stead. 

On the Cam. By W. Everett, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Beeton.)—It is impossible not to feel grateful to Mr. Everett for this 
volume. Tho son of an illustrious American, he completed his educa- 
tion amongst us, and at once proceeded to use the influence that he 
naturally possessed in his own country and the knowledge that he had 


acquired in this for the purpose of drawing together the ties between 





audience. He describes everything couleur de rose, at least until he 
gets on the subject of gyps and bedmakers; the vested interest in 
robbery is too much for him, and in a chapter sternly contrasting with 
the rest of the volume he gives vent to the indignation that evidently 
had been accumulating during the four years of his residence. Accom. 
plished and urbane as he is, he is still a free-born American, and the 
serfage to which the English undergraluate is reduced by tho College 
servants was unendurable. On the whole Mr. Everett has given hig 
countrymen an interesting and intelligent account of tho English Unj- 
versity system, and will in this country enjoy at least a succés d'estime, 
He has not derived much advantage from the assistance of an English 
editor, who has encumbered the book with some flippant and perfectly 
valueless notes, and a preface which bogins in this pleasant style, “ Wits 
jump! Adams and Leverrier sprang ata star simultaneously, and while 
‘A Don,’” &c., and afterwards wanders into a proof of the expediency of 
acquiring knowledge—where we left it. 

A Casual Acquaintance. A Novel founded on fact. By Mrs. Daffus 
Hardy. 2 vols. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) —The whole interest 
of this novel centres in a murder and the proceedings of a French de- 
tective who tracks the criminal. These are described with considerable 
ingenuity, and several melodramatic situations are cleverly contrived ; 
those who like this sort of thing will be pleased enough with the 
second volume. But there is nothing else in the novel; the principal 
personages talk affectedly and act absurdly, and nobody can caro what 
becomes of them, The plot is very simple; we soon see the necessity 
of the murder, and we know what the end will be; in an English novel 
*‘nunquam’ “ antecedentem scelestum. Deseruit pede peena claudo.” Of coursa 
we must not enter into the particulars of the crime; that would be to 
destroy the charm of the work for the readers who are likely to be in- 
duced by our description, to seek in fiction what they really are amply 
provided with in the columns of the daily papers, 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the original editions by J. W. Clark, 
M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan.)—Defoo was 
very angry with the people who abridged his work. ‘“ The second 
part,” he says, in his original preface, “is every way as entertaining as 
the first, contains as strange and surprising incidents, and as groat a 
variety of thom ...... and this makes the abridging this work as 
scandalous as it is knavish and ridiculous,” &e. We believe that the 
public at large has scarcely endorsed this opinion of the author's, and 
that the curtailed account of the adventures of the famous mariner has 
been the most popular. However, the present generation has now an 
opportunity of judging. The edition before us, a neat four-and-sixpenny 
volume, in pleasant, old-fashioned type, reproduces faithfully the original 
text; the editor has in no case modernized the spelling or phraseology, 
considering that the archaisms are hardly ever such as to render tho 
meaning doubtful even to ordinary readers, and that both old and young 
will be pleased to have the English classics preserved in their integrity. 
We are inclined to think the old rather than the young; the boys, wo 
suspect, will bo dismayed at the look of the book, and will certainly bo 
bored by the details. Those, on the other hand, will delight grown-up 
readers, who will find in them much curious illustration of manners 
and customs, and ways of thinking of the times, calculated to afford 
quite a new sensation to those who are acquainted only with modern 
editions of Robinson Crusoe. 

Harry Lawton'’s Adventures ; the VWarringtons Abroad. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.)—These two handsomely printed and hand- 
somely illustrated volumes have sizo and arrangement in common, and 
also this, that. very common-place lettorpress is set off by the best efforts 
of the printer and the engraver. We suppose that the former, which 
contains an account of the wanderings of a young sailor, is intended for 
boys, and the latter for grown-up people; butin either case the engray- 
ings constitute the chief attraction. The boys have rather the best of 
it as far as the reading goes; some of tho stories about animals and 
savages are amusing, and no human being can extract any pleasure out 
of the twaddle that is talked amongst the travelling family, but we find 
the engravings in both volames excellent. We may mention in the one, 
“ Albert Durer’s House at Nuremburg,” “An Ancient Staircase at Vonice,” 
and “The Walls of the Temple at Karnak”; andin the other, a “ River 
Scene in Peru” and the illustrations of Chinese life. 

We have also received Part VIII. of the well known Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art (Longmans), which brings the work 
to the end of the second of the three volumes; Part III. (April) 
of the new series of Once a Week (Bradbury and Evans), the prettiest- 
looking of the serials, shape, type, excellence, and abundance of 
engravings all being considered; A Practical Guide jor British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports, by Piorrepont Edwards, H.B.M. Vice- 
Consul at New York (Longmans); Z/e London Diocese-Book, 1866, by 
John Hassard, Private Secretary to tlie Bishop (Rivingtons), a conve- 
nient handbook, containing information interesting to the laity and 


the two, at a time, too, one would think, when he must have incurred | necessary to the clergy of the diocese of London; and a new edition in 


some obloquy by doing so. 


Under the circumstances it is ungraceful | Bohn’s series of Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture (Bell and Daldy), with 


to criticize too minutely the result of his labours. In a series of lec- | fifty-three plates. 
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J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET, and 22 CORN. 
HILL, LONDON; 50 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
nd Co.—A Popular Essay on the Infinite, 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Se Occasions during the 






Longman * 





by Thomas shedden;* the Battle of the Two Philos- 


oe Co.—Evidences for the Bible, by the 
domes Pen nd Lays of the English Cavaliers, by 

Bes. Daniell; Essays on the Trish Church. ; 

J. J. jerick Warne and Co.—Penny Readings in Prose 
oo 3 yols.; the Dayrells, by the Viscountess 

ane ’ 

Bafield. .d Co.—Rivingtons’ Keclesiastical Year- 
Rivington a sundown Reform Movement in Italy, 
Willi falmudyze. 

by MO Beeton—Silas the Conjurer, 

“i: Beeton'’s Cricket Book. : seated 
Hardwicke—An Index to Heralds’ Vi-itations, 

. W, Marshall; Researches into the History of the 


ys by G. R. Jesse. 

a pA Cor-Eeninaee qoames 

edici » J, R. Reynolds, Vol. I. ; 

wy Ae Co-—Carey’s Social Science, by Kate 

werard, Lock, and Co.—The Lady's Mile, by the Author 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 3 vols. 

on Bentley.—Plain John Orpington, by the 

rd Lynn's Wife,” 3 vols. 

The Wild Garland, by I. J. Reeve. 

e—Last Century of English 


by James Green- 


wood H 


@ System of 


Author of “ Lo 
?, Pitman.— 
was wh ye 
, by Charles 
Lite Maclaren.—Life of John Welsh, by the Rev. 
young. 
a Xinmo.—Poultry as a Meat Supply. 
W. Blackwood and Son.—Annie Weir and other 
. David Wingate. 
Poet ray.——History of Painting in Italy, by J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavaleaselle, Vol. AIL. 
‘A. Straban.—The Parables, by Thomas Guthrie. 
Thomas Bosworth.—The King’s Highway, by F. G. 


a and Hall.—The Man of His Day, 3 vols. 
——_ 


HE CREDIT FONCIER 
T and MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
Copies of the Half-yearly Report and Balance Sheet 
issued to the Shareholders, can be had on application at 
e Company's offices, on and after Monday next. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, April 21, 1866. 


Tle CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of 
ENGLAND (Limited). 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 
ny will be held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
t, London, on Wednesday, the — of ~e 

lve o'clock (noon) precisely, for the purpose o 
one a Directors’ and Auditors’ Report and 
Balance Sheet, and for declaring a Dividend. 

The Trensfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from 4 p.m.on Weduesday, the 18th of April, until 10 











Compa 
gate stree' 


demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


aud 10 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 





Morning Coats, Trousers, and Vests. 


BOYS’ NEGLIGE and other Suits, HIGHLAND 
DRESS, KNICKERBOCKERS, &c. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, JACKETS, OVER. 
COATS, CLOAKS, &c. 


H.4. and D. NICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 





Ladies, are patronized by Travellers all over the world. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELABRA, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetrss in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Ligats aul Lustres for 
Gas aud Candles, Table Glass, tc. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 parsons, from £7 lds. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked iu plain tizares. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 








LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufastory and show-roome, 
Broad street. Establisaed 1307. 


{ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection aud im iate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At I. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
— street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free, 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARDand SONS.—Owing to the increasing 








Howard and 





—— ( [BETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, March 21, 1866. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—CLASS of JURISPRUDENCE.—ROMAN 
LAW. Professor H. J. ROBY, M.A., will commence his 
Course of at least Nine Lectures on MONDAY, APRIL 
30, at 8 p.m. A Lecture will be delivered every Monday 
evening at the same hour. The course will contain a 
summary view of Roman Law. Fee, £2 2s. Gentlemen 
not attending other classes in the College are required 
to pay in addition a College fee of 5s. 
A. DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
C. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


April ¢, 1866. 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, is NOW 
OPEN to the PUBLIC. Admission on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, ls each 








person; Tuesdays, 286d. Hours from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. M R. 


Season tickets at £1 each. 


nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 


guineas, warranted. 
vide . 


and 448 Strand, Loudon; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 Kast parade, 
14 St. Niebolas street, Scarborough. 


ofthe same name. 


Messrs. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 
8, Dentiste, 
30 Berners sireet, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 
Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for ec0- 


Operations of every kind being 


Consultation free; Teeth from 5s.; Sete from 5 to 25 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of*their system, 
Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 

8; and 


Observe—LEstablished 1830, No connection with any 





HOWARD, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 


SPRING FASHIONS, for Gentlemen's Overcoats, 


TWEED COATS for Gentlemen, and CLOAKS for 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 


172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout | tion, 


the world by all respectable Chemists, 
CAUTION.—See that “‘Dinneford and Co.” is on 
ich bottle and red label over the cork. 


useful in mastication, 


ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
disuunguished frum the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method docs 
not require the extraction of roots, or auy paiuiul opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation aud mastica- 
Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound and 


52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 


using 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


YOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
the celebrated UNITED S#RVICK SOAP 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 





USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be’ 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 


Nausea, Waut of Appetite.—i'reuch plilusophers trace 
the feelings of the mind to the state of the stomach, 
and there is much wisdom in the speculation. 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS. — Dyspepsia, 


Indigestion, Fiatulency, Heartburn, Bilousuess, 


The 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
in ae satnditmeradegi 





ARAFFINE CANDLES— 
FIELDS’ P&lZE MEDAL. 





ip 4: C. and J. FIELD, the earliest mukers of Paraffine 
Candles in this country, beg to Caution the public against 

@ cheap aud iuierior qualities aud imitatious frequeuuly 
Offered, disappommung purcuasers by smoking, guilering, 
Sud bending. ‘ihe Prize Medal Parattine Candles, as 
Selected by H.M. Goverument for the Military Suuuvus 
Abroad in place of wax and spermaceti furmerly used, 
May Le obtained of all first-class dealers, and (Whole- 
Sale only) at the Patent Caudle Works, Upper Marsh, | s 


Lambeth, 8, sieep. May be had of any Chemist. 


when i will be well for their comfort aud beappiness if 
they will rewember these prophetic words, aud hold in 


wast of REST at NIGHT may be 


Libw PILLS. Tuey remove every uncomfortable seu- 


stomach to the human body is more than tue kuchen to 
the domestic establishment; be it ever so sliguuly dis- 
ordered, the whole internal economy is deranged. The 
young may smile at the simile,aud disbelieve the tre- 
mendous sacrifice indigestion exacts from its victims. 
The day will come wheu they will lameut over their dys- 
pepsia, a8 thousands stronger than thewselves have dune, 


eadiness Hoiloway's Pills, u certain safeguard, 





CURED by taking two or three of PaRK’s 


ation, aud wever fail w produce seuud aud reiresuing 


parate 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 


SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS area in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Patace Company at Sydeatam ; 
iu the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Keasing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hund of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tricd 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do the'r work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe at half the expense, aud it is quite 
immaterial whetuer the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Ciroulara sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
Or THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_ r 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celsbrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents iu the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wiud nill 
street, Loudon, W.— Observe the red#eal, and piuk label, 
cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


TONIC BITTERS. 


ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most. 
le and wholesome bitter in existence; an 

unequalled stomachio, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Ltalian Warehoasemen, Wiue Merchauts, Cou- 
fectioners, aud others, at 303..a dezen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, non street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


JEPSINE,. —MORSO N’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptou row, Russell square, Loudoa,W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 58., aud lJs. cach. Lozeages ia 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules ia 
bottles, at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d, each. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TBA, lw 6d, 2s, 2s 61, 3s, 

384d. Most Delicious Uiack Tea is now ouly 3s bd per 

pound. Pure, Kich, Rare, Choice Coffee, ls dd, ls td, 

is $d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mexcuants, 8 King 
William street, City, Loudon, K.C. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS aud Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 6 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
carriage free to a@uy railway station of market town 
in Kugland. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
avy cousection with avy house in Worcester or 5wausea 


BAUCK.—LEA AND PE RRLNS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
‘Lhis delicious coudimeaut, prououuced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Peutine, 
The public are respectfully cautioned against 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins” 
nawes are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs. CHUSSK eud BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcuay and Sons, Louden, &&., &., aud by 
Grocers and Udmen universally. 























Go= S and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormeuted with corus, wil be bappy to 
allord otucrs tue information by which Le obisived their 
eulure removal in @ short period without pain er auy 
kind of iuconvenience. #orward address ou «a stamped 
envelope ty Fk. KINGSTON, tag, Vueam, | Surrey. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disapp freq ly caused 
by the smoking, gutteriug, aud bemdiog of the jow- 
priced quaiiues and imicasuvnd vow offeriug, if they will 
order tue * PRIZE-MBEDAL PARAFEINE" CANDLES 
made by J. C. aud J. FLD, the eatiestmanuiaccurers, 
Price Is Sd per pound, Sold by ali dealers in Lown aud 
Country. 
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ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Deputy-Commissary-General’s Office, 
. Aldershot, 14th April, 1866. 

Ts DERS will be received at this Office 

until 12 o'clock (noon) on Tuesday, the 8th May 

next, from persons who may be willing to enter into Con- 

tracts for the supply of FLOUR (Ration and Hospital), 

“CONES” for dusting loaves, and MEAT, in such 

uantities as may be required for Six Months, from Ist 

une to 30th November, 1866, for the use of Her Ma- 

jesty’s Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp and within 
the command. 

The above being four distinct Contracts, separate ten- 
ders are required for each. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 

tained on application at this Office, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in person, between 
the hours of ten and four o'clock. 

The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this office (under closed envelope, marked 
on the outside “ Tender for C issariat Supplies”), 
and no Tender will be noticed unless made on Forms 
Obtained from this Office and delivered by the hour 


appointed. 
By Order of 
Deputy-Commissary-General R. ROUTH. 


OQ PARENTS RESIDENT in the 
EAST, and Others —A LADY and GENTLE- 
MAN in affluent circumstances being wishful to find a 
companion for a little girl of two years old, their only 
child, are willing to TAKE CHARGE for a few years of 
an amiable LITTLE GIRL of about the same age, for 
whom, by reason of her parents being resideut in the 
tropics or otherwise, it may be necessary to find a tem- 
rary home. In every respect such a child would be 
treated by the advertisers with the same care and kind- 
ness as their own. 
Address, with full particulars, JOSEPH JANION, 
Eaq., Solicitor, Essex street, Manchester, 


LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, One Million. 
Head Office.—8 Finch lane, London. 
Local Fire Offices at 
Manchester Leeds Bristol Dub!in Hamburgh 
Caloutta Bombay Madras Singapore Cape Town, & 
Premiums Moderate. Losses promptly settled. 
Energetic Agents required for the Fire Department 
where the Company is not represented. 
Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Depart ment. 


£250,000 nave Been raw 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 secures £1,000 in 
ease Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 

street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


qoves AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
‘Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


OMMERCIAL BANK 
CORPORATION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions, 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and 

Yokohama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. [tacts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pays pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 


Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 

. Direcrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Mojor-Gen. Henry Pelham , Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTU RES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, Loudon, K.C. 

By Order, 
R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 



































On the 26th inst. (price One Shilling), 
The MAY Number of 


6 ine TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. IV.—Ravensbird’s Arrest. 
» V.—Putting her to the Oath. 
» WI.—Another Phase in the Night's Story. 
A Real Casual on Mendicancy. 
Fuss and Feathers. By the Author of “ Grasp your 
Nettle.” 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. XV.—Mr. Durant’s Generosity. 
» XVI.—The Bridge of Sighs. 
+, XVIIL.—*“ Play, or take Miss ?” 
Wastes and Commons. 
“ Only too True.” A Story. 
London Eccentrics. 
A Quaker Pepys. 
Ricuakp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Huran Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narter, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


san vaees COLLEGE. 


President and Visitor—The Lox» Bisnor of Wor- 

CESTER. 

Head Master.—The Rev. Arrucr Faber, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. Hf. Maddock, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. 
Rev. E, Rudd, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
&e., &C., &C. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, aud for all Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

Yhere are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either in the 
Cellege or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are b 








dad 


ce 
The RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT in ITALY 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., és. 7 


ETTERS from FLORENCE on th 
RELIGIOUS REFORM MOVEMENTS 
po ~ gn eamneen, B.A., Oxon a 
rinted, with large additions, f, me 
Houepepes.) a ae Gwardion 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge 





ANNALS of the CHURCH. 
Now ready, in small 8yo., price 63, 
IVINGTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
YEAR-BOOK for 1865. 

This Volume is the first of an Annual Series j ie 
has been attempted such a condensed record of a 
History and Work of the Church of England during 
the preceding year as may be interesting to b 
and Laity. sata 

It contains an account of all important e 
nected with the Church; of the proceedings of Goo 
cation ; of Legislation and Judicial Decisiong alfesting 
the Church ; Statistics ou a large scale; Obituary Notion, 
of dstinguished Clergymea and Laymen; Notices of 
Church Literature, &c. 

Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 








Fceap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s 6d, with Portrait, 
RESIDENT LINCOLN SELF-por. 
TRAYED. By Joun MAccotm Luptow. Pub 
lished f or the benefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 

“Mr. Ludlow exhibits with great felicity what he 
calls the perfect self-consistency of Mr. Lincoln's moral 
character ; aud every one who studies that character ig 
the light of the spoken and written words which re. 
flected its Christian purity and heroism, would dasirg 
to add to, rather than take from, Mr. Ludlow’s paue. 
gyric.”—Morning Star. 

“A lucid and able sketch of Abraham Lincoly’s 
career.” —Athencuin. 

“ We are struck, in reading the extracts from spsecheg 
aud jottings of more familiar or important conversations 
given here, with the unquestionable sincerity of the 
man ; his earnest wish and endeavour to do what wag 
right, and what God and his country might demand of 
him."—Nonconformist. 

“ Genially and most appreciatingly written.”—Ca. 
donian Mercury. 

London: ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate 
Without; A. Srranan, 148 Strand; HaMILroy, Apams, 
Aud Co., 33 Paternoster row. 





with the ASSISTANT-MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 
Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum ; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, £60, 
Full information en application to Henry Aldrich, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of overy dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER 
LATE 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceading 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to le. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


T= CITY SPERM CANDLES, 
1s 4d per 1b., beautifully transparent. They do 
not bend by heat, smoke, or gutter. Price list sent upon 
application. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soup, Oil, and Italiau Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
ndon. 


OUSEHOLD SOAPS, railway car- 
riage free and case free, if cwt., 112 Ib, at one 

time. A common, but very strong, for scrubbing boards, 
25s ; for general scrubbing or course fabrics, 30s and 
36s; for general laundry use, 40s aud 443; very pure, 
for tiue fabrics, 463; the City Primrose, finest cin be 
made, 483 per cwt., or 112 lbs. Price lists sent upon 
application. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 


London. 
OLZA OIL.—Pure, double refined 


ditto, 5s 6d, per gallon; a very superior French 

Colza, 5s per gallon. 
Guaranteed free from Acids or Admixtures which 
destroy the Lamps. 
Railway carriage paid on all Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
at One time. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
Loadon. 




















On Friday, 27th inst. (One Shilling), No. 77. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY. With Illustrations. 
CoNnTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter X.—Florence Burton at the Rectory, 
» X%L—Sir Hugh and his Brother Archie. 
» AIL—Lady Ongar takes Possession. 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part Ill. By Matthew 
Taold., 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
Thought aud Language. 
Armadale, (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fifth—continued. 
Chapter II[.—Continued. The Diary Broken 01 
Book the Last. 
Chapter I.—At the Ter.ainus. 
>» IL—lIn the House. 
Old Houses. 
A Strange Story. 
The Old Poets ou the Seven Deadly Sins. 
In Captivity. 
Smirn, Etper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXVIIL, is published this day. 
ConrTENTS. 
1—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2—Children’s Employment Commission. 
3—foss's Judges of England. 
4—Coal and Smoke. 
5—Science of Language. 
6—St. Patrick and the Irish Church. 
7—Female Education. 
8—Ecce Homo, 
9—The Government Reform Bill. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


T= POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 

for APRIL, price 23 6d, contains :— 

Volvox Globator. By J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.RS. 
Coloured Illustration. 

Photo-Engraving. By J. Trail Taylor. 

Eutozoon-like todies in the Muscles of Animals de 
stroyed by Cattle Plague. By Liouel S. Beale, MB, 
F.R.S. Llustrated. 

Our House Spiders. By John Blackwall, F.L.S. 

Raised Beaches, and their Origin, By Edward Hall, 
B.A., F.G.3, Illustrated by Graphotype Process. 

On Milk and its Adulteration, By Augustus Voelcker, 
Ph. D., F.C.S. 

The Ameba: its Development, Stru:ture, and Habits 
By Professor Williamsoa, F.R.S. I.lustrated. 

The Solfatara and Fuwaroles of Naples. By Professor 
Austed, F.R5S, 

The Graphotype. By the Editor. 

Reviews of Books. 

Summary of Scientific Progress 

London: Robert HaRpwicKE, 192 Picca lilly. 











M EXICO.— MANSIONS.— The 
Bt BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 
5d, contuins:—Fine View and Plan of Bignell House, 
near Bicester— The Exhibition of Portraits — On 
Granite—Notes in Mexico—Fever and its Lessons, with 
Illustrations — Pines aud Piueries — Monument to 
Schiukel—Melbourne Exhibition — Belfast College— 
Finance and Panic—and various other papers, with all 
the coguate news.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; 
and all newsmen. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo., 7s 6d. 
THE RESOURCES 
AND 
PROSPECTS OF AMERICA, 
Ascertained during a Visit 
to the States in the Autumn of 1865. 
By Sir 8. MoRTON Pero, Bart., M.P. 


From THE “Tres,” APRIL 12, 1866. 
“ entirely with the material and commercial 
cal oe the Bactarntg and, as these are points on 
ich it is almost impossible to take too sanguine a 
ian the book is likely to be equally acceptable on both 
ides of the Atlantic. Itis divided into eight sections, 
mprising Population, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Sinerals Commerce, Railroads, the South and its future, 
nee, and furnishes with regard to each facts 


ri e, - 
— vier oc later than any yet presented, and which 
are set forth with the clearnesw#and skill of a practical 
mind.” 


ALEXANDER Srranan, 148 Strand. 





On the 23rd inst., post 8vo., 7s 6d. 
«THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN.” 
By Joun Youna, LL.D., 
Author of “ The Christ of History.” 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





Now ready, 


EASTWARD. 
By Norman MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
With 70 Illustrations, small 4to., 14s. 


“Jt is the most enjoyable book on the Holy Land we 
have ever read.”"—Nonconformist. 

* We have derived much pleasure from the perusal of 
anarrative which is at times as serious as a minister 
can make anything, and occasionally as amusing as a 
genuine humorist can really be. Were we to search the 
country, we doubt whether such a genial travelling com- 
panion as Dr. Macleod could be found ; and readers will 
delight in travelling ‘Eastward ’ with him ....... The 
general reader will probably learn more from Dr. Mac- 
leod’s way of decribing than he could from the most pre- 
cise explanation and euunciations of the ecientific 
proser.”"=—Press. 

“Dr. Macleod’s account of his travels is both enter- 
taining and instructive." —Zimes. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





Now ready, post 8vo., 7s 6d. 


THE PARABLES, 
READ in the LIGHT of the PRESENT DAY. 
By Tsomas Gurnarie, D.D. 

ALEXANDER Straway, 148 Strand. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of “A Life’s Drama,” &c. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo., 12s. 


“The author paints with the most ordinary colours, 
but he has Opie’s receipt for mixing them ‘ with 
brains.’ It is his skill, not only in selecting the most 
attractive and suggestive traits of character, but in 
expressing them in the most graceful and suggestive 
language, that gives unusual interest to ‘ Alfred Hagart’s 
Household.’ The author has the poet’s power of trans- 
lating tersely what he interprets from nature, of condens- 
ing vague feelings into tangible and graceful shape, and 
of mirroring by a simile what description would render 


The HIDDEN SIN. 3 vols. 


tary, Bermuda. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Pompeii.’ "—Reader. 


Forgotten ” and “ Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Second Edition of JENNY BELL. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


ae 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. From the German. 


In 3 vols. 
[Next week. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. By the Author of “Lord 


Lynn's Wife ” and “ Lady Flavia.” In 8 vols. 


DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial Secre- 


“We do not remember anything of the kind which can stand between this story and the ‘Last Days of 


By the Author of “ Never 


New Burlington Street. 








MISS 
C be 


Chronicles 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,” &c. 
Early in May will be published 


MAJORIBAN EK §, 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF 


of Curlingford. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





NOISELESS FAMILY 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

lete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 





inadequately........ Mr. Smith invests the simplest 
every-day characters and incidents with a freshness and 
grace which charm us."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

_ “Tn its way it is a sort of prose idyl, as dramatic in 
its details as ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ "—Atheneum. 

“This is a most interesting and delightful novel—a 
bit of real, genuine, palpitating humaa life."—Cule- 
donian Mercury. 

“We want novelists with a touch of poetry in them. 
We want novelists whose love of the poetic will preserve 
them from sensational absurdities. Such a novelist we 
find in Mr. Smith.”"—Press. 

“No one can read ‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household ’ with- 
out @ sense of keen enjoyment."—Guardian. 


ALEXANDER StRAwAy, 148 Strand. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 
The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE. 


CHAPTERS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 


On the Representation and Education 
of the People. 


By Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, in Smaller Type, crown 


8vo., 1s 6d, 


“ This is a book whose influence on'all the great forma- 
tive Principles which go to determine political character 
will only be underrated by the shallowest and most 
ignorant criticism.”—Spectator. 

“No other clergyman has done anything like s0 
much as Mr. Maurice to raise the standard of the intelli- 
gence of the working man, or to promote his general 
Welfare. When therefore he expresses a deliberate 
Opinion that the country would gain by admitting the 
fs watting class within the pale of the fianchise, 

; estimony is delivered b r' 
witness.”"—Atheneum, slinidseiaaaaiaae 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


A P 
application to 
Virtve Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
neta Strutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Giuson, 





$ London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE;; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Taomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coox. 
* A rich and varied collection.”"—Morning Star. 


‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant freshness.”"— 





un. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, aud a Guod Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NAUGURAL ADDRESS by THOMAS 
CARLYLE, delivered at Edinburgh, April 2, 1866, 

on the occasion of his Installation as Rector of the 

University of that town. Authorized report, revised by 

Mr. Car.yLe. Crown 8yo., ls. 

London: CHarpman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly; 








Edinburgh Epmonsron and DovgLa 








Just published, in 8vo., price 3s, cloth boards. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCON- 


DITIONED. By ALexanDER Rosearsox, 
Author of “ The Laws of Thought.” 


London: Lonemans, Grewy, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. COPLAND'S WORK on BRONCHITI3. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo0., price 5s cloth. 
HE FORMS, COMPLICATIONS, 
CAUSES, and TREATMENT of BRONCGITIs, 
By James Copianp, M.D., F.R.S., F.RC.P., &. New 
Edition. 
London: Loyamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 33 64. 
TMHE BATTLE of the TWO PHILOSO- 
PHIES. By an Inquirer. 

London: Loyomans, Green, and Co., Paternos‘er row 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 3s, sewed. 


D*® PUSEY and the ANCIENT 
CHURCH. By T. W. Autres, M.A. 


London : Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





For READERS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Just published, in crown 8vo., price 68. 


HANDBOOK for READERS at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. By Taomas Nicao.s, 


Assistant in the British Museum. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 

rte of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 


Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ladia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 

London: Wa. H. AtLen & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W 
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COAL QUESTION : 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION 
AND THE PROBABLE EXHAUSTION OF OUR COAL MINES. 
By W. STANLEY JEVONS, Fellow of University College, London. 
8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


“ He commended to the notice of Ion. Members a small work entitled, ‘ The Coal Question,’ 
by Mr. Stanley Jevons. It was, as far as he, not ae" conversant with the subject, could 
judge, exhaustive in its treatment of the question."—r. J. S. Mill's Speech in the House of Com- 


mons, April 17, 1866. 
MACMILLAN and vided London. 





NEW BOOKS. 


0 
This day is published, in crown 8vo., cloth, 10s 6d, with a Coloured Map and Illustrations. 


ACROSS MEXICO IN 1864-65. 


By W. H. BULLOCK 











——o 
This day is published, Vol. VIII., 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d, of 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGIIT. 


ContTeENTS.—Ilamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 1603, “The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prinee of Denmark ”"—King Lear—and Othello. 


To be completed in Nine Volumes, demy 8vo., price 10s 6d each. 








0 
This day is published, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculp- 
ture in England—The ‘Albert Cross, &c. 


(Uniform with “ Arnold's Essays.”) 
—_——9-—— 
This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


“LAST OF THE ENGLISH.” 
&e., &e. 


By the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Author of “Westward Ho!” “Two Years Ago,” 


—o——_—- 
This day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s, a New and Cheap Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E 
By HIS SISTER. 
A New and Condensed Edition. 


MACMILLAN and CO, London. 








Preparing for Publication, in Shilling Volumes. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME “ SHAKSPEARE.” 


A small handsome handy Edition, especially adapted in its size and clearness of type to the 
Pocket, the Knapsack, and the Ramtway. [ Pol. 1.—May 16. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





—— a nn 








‘“ A TIisroRY OF THE PEOPLE AS WELL AS A History or tue Srare.” 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


IN EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES. 
2E-ISSUE.—The Publishers have the pleasure to annonnce that they have at length made the 
necessary arrangements for a Re-publication, in Weekly Nos. and Monthly Parts, ‘of this hand- 
some and popular History of England, illustrated with many hundreds of W oodcuts, and sixty- 
six Steel Engravings. 
The price of the Weekly No. Re-issue will be...... 6d. 
99 9 Monthly Part ‘a i eee 2s. 
*.* The First Weekly Number will be ready for delivery on the 26th of May. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 


11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Next week will be published. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EXPLAINED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, R.A., Late Professor of Military History, Strategy, 
the Staff College. 


Quarto, with numerous Engravings, price 28s. 


and Tactics at 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





‘THE NEW ‘MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


Part I. on Mayday, price 6d., with Illustrations. 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND sony 
LIST OF NEW BOoOKs. 


SS 
PROFESSOR MORLEY'S NEW WORK, 
The JOURNAL of a LONDON PLAy. 
GORR, from 1851 to 18.6. By fxn ‘¥ Mor 
Engl sh Lecturer at King 73 Ci ez dite, 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL RE wrmrscameie 
MENIHAVE KNOWN. By William 
Jeupan. This book cx outains muc t ple asan £18: 
about the principal Literary, Political, and Ls = 
Celebrities of the ~ssatll Cen ry, includj 
Thomas Campbell, Thomas Moore, the Mey, i. ie 
Barham, and others. [ 
LAST WORDS of EMINENT prR. 
SONS. Edited by doseru Katnes. Post 8vo,, 
cloth. [Za April, * 
A NEW PICTURE-LOOK for CHILDREN, 
ROUTLEDGES PICTURE Gtrr. 
BOOK; containing 24 Full-page Plat-s, by H, Ss. 


Marks, Keyl, a ilurisou a beuuti 
priuted in Colours. 4to., cloth gilt, a 


The BOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTA. 
age A new and revised Edition, post 8¥0., 
Cloth, 33s Od. 

CHOICE THOUGHTS Som SHARE. 
SPARE. A new and revised E dition Sy 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION, 

GIL BLAS de SANTILLANE. Crown 


8vo,, with Ilustrations by Piuwell, green cloth, 3s ¢g 





“ Admirabile in every way."—TZhe Globe. 

The NEW LIBRARY EDITION of 
. F. COOPER'S NOVELS The Volumes now 
cahiausy &. Sucenret 2. The PILOT. 3. Last 
cf the MOHICANS. Feap. 8yo., with a Stel 
Portrait, cloth, each 2s 6d, 


The CHEAPEST EDITION of the 


POETS. 
1—LONG FELLOW'’S | 5—MOORE’3 POEMS, 
POEMS. 61) p; | 5:8 pp 
“> rs POUMS. 6—WORDSWORTH'S 
POEMS. 496 pp 
3—M! Lion Ss POEMS. | 7—COWPER’S PokMS, 
) pp. | 630 pp. 
IBY ROS 8 POEMS. 8—BURNSS POEMS, 
719 pp. 478 pp. 
Crown 8vo., with 8 Illustrations in each vol., greea 
cloth, each 23 Gd, 


THE CHEAPEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. With Notes and a copious Glossary by the 
Rev. Rh. A. WiLLMort, and a new Steel Portrait of 
the Poet. Pott 18mo., cloth, mag 5a 2s.; or, in Rox- 
burghe binding and gilt edg d. 
A NEW VOLUME of CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S WORKS. 
OLLA PODRIDA. By Captain 
Mareyat. Feap. Svo., imp, ls 
A NEW BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
INFANT NURSING and the 
MANAGEMENT of YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. PepLEY. Fep. 8vo., boards, 1s. 
LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


3, 23 6 





CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays 
on Life, Literat ure, a d Manners. Originally pub- 
lished in * Bliel swood's Magazine.’ 2 vols, post 
8vo, 21 


LIBRARY EDITION of his NOVELS, 


41 vols. Of a convenient and handsome form, im 
crown 8vo. ; printed from a large and re sajable type, 
price 53 each (to b had separately). 

The BOATIAR. Originally published 
in * Bluckwood'’s Magazin 


POEMS ne BALLADS of SCHILLER. 


Translated by Sir E. B. Lyrron, Bart. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 10s 6d. 
W. Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and london. 


GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in Que Volume, 6s. 
ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 
SILAS mataprery- samy 
1 London. 


W. Brac xwoop and Sons, Vdinburgh and 


This day, is published in 2 


T= FIRST AGE of ¢ ‘HRISTTANITY 





2 vols. post Sv0. »2is. 





and the CILURCH. By J. 0. Dou r, D.D. 
Translated, with the Author's a: proval, by H. N. Oxeu- 
ham, M.A., late Scholar of Bullivol College, Ox! rd, and 
dedicated (by permissiou) to the Very icy. Dr. New: 

} an. 
London: W. H. Aten and Co., 13 Wa'erlo> piace, 
S.W. 
Now ready, SiCOND J — nes royal 5v0. (G00 Prges)s 
pe 
AY ARKS and “Monosn AMS on 
s POTIERY avd PORC ELAN, with surly 2,000 
Voodeuts. -" iAFi 


Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street, and 6 York Street. 


London: J as 1d Sox ort ng Acre. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—o—— 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE. _ By the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. Feap. 
gyo., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 103 61. 


9 


The WAY to REST: Results from a 
Life Search after Religious Truth. By the Rev. 
RobERT Vavenan, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 

3. 

LETTER to the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, 
P.D., on his RECENT EIRENICON. By Joun 
Hexry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. Third kdi- 
tion. 38 6d. 


4. 
nd INFLUENCE of the 
ee ae mA TIONALISM in EU LE PE, By W. 
EF. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 2 yols. 
Svo. 255. . 
ICS of ARISTOTLE, Ilus- 
> Essays and Notes. By Sir A. Granr, 
Tait, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 Vols. 8yo. 233. 
6. 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS ofa 


COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. By “A. K 
1. B.” New Edition, Crown 5vo, 3s 6d. 


7. 

FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 
JECTS; a Selection from Articles contributed to 
Frazer's Magazine. By a MANCHESTER Man. 

{ Nearly ready. 


8. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE; his 
Friends and his Times. By Jomn CampneLn CoL- 
qunoun, Esq. Crown Svo. 9s. 


. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 
two Collections of L. Nohl and L. R. von Kochel. 
Translated by Lady WALLACE. 2 vols., with Portrait 
and Fac-simile. 183. 

10. 
MOZART’S LETTERS, translated from 


the Collection of L. Nohl, by Lady WaLiacgE. 2 
yols., with Portrait and Fac-simile. Iss, 


11. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES illus- 


trated by D. Maciise, R.A. Imperial 16mo., with all 
the Original Designs reduced. 10s 6. 
(In a few days. 


12. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE; or, 
the UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. Geonce 
Hantwia. 8yvo., with numerous Illustrations. 

{Nearly ready. 
13. 

MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTLONARY. Carefully Re-edited by Freperick 
Martix. Vol. I., price 21s, on Thursday, May li. 
To be completed in our Volumes. 


14. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author an‘ 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 Parts, at 53, forming 5 


vols. 21s each, Vols I. and II, now ready. 






15. 
WHITES COLLEGE 
LATIN DICTIONARIES :— 
Junior Scholar's, 662 pages, 73 Gd. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages, 13s. 
The Parent Work, by White and Riddle, 2,128 pages, 42s. 


and SCHOOL 


16. 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS COM- 


PLETE, Edited by his Sister, Lady Treve yan. 
8 vols. Svo., with Portrait. £5 5s. 


rv 


DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, | 


Vidited by Mr3. Henry Barina. | 


M.P., 1783-1899 
Svo., with Two Views. 15s. 
18. 

LORD MACAULAY'’S HISTORY of 
} NGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. People’s Edition, Complete iu 4 vols. 
crown 8yo. Its, 

19, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from | minds by the force with which it presses, in all 


the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELUZA- 
BETH. By James Antuony FRroupe, M.A. | 
Vols, I, to IV., Reign of Henry VIIL. Sis, | 
Vols. V. and VI., Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIIL., Elizabeth, Vols. I. and II. 233. 
—_—Oo--— 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER, 


| 
| 
| 


| Christ’s work.”—Spectator ou “ Ecce Homo.” 


This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 


ECCE HOMO: 


A Surber 


LIFE AND WORK 


JESUS CHRIST. 
—o——_ 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss, 


“To refute all the errors which abound in 
‘Ecce Homo’ would be tedious. ..... The 
shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments 
find a ready reception in an empty mind, and 
their sole strength is in the weakness and 
credulity of their dupes. Happily there is a 
vast body of educated men who are better 
informed.” — Quarterly Review on “ Ecco 
Tlomo.” 

a, 


“If we have not misunderstood him, we have 
before us a writer who has a right to claim 
deference from those who think deepest and 
know most.”--Guardian on “ Ecco Homo.” 


“Tt is long since we have read any book that 
treated the Christion faith in a more compre- 
hensive and Christian spirit.".—North British 
Review on “ Eece Homo.” 


“Full of valuable and suggestive thought, 
great power of dealing with the practical side 
of moral questions, and an infinite and most 
unaffected sympathy with all that is noble and 
generous and self-devoted. . . . In the narrow 
limits of a short review article, we cannot pro- 
fess, even in outline, to develope the magnifi- 
cent argument of ‘Ecce Homo.’ .. . Ho bates 
not a jot of Christ's pretensions, rather he in- 
sists incessantly upon their unparalleled lofti- 
ness and grandeur. Miracles he insists upon. 
.... asanintegral part of the history.”—Lite_ 


rary Churchman ou * Ecco Homo.” 





| “So rich and so condensed are the thoughts 
of the author, that it is scarcely possible to do 
him or ourselves justice without occupying a 


space almost equal to that which he has al- 
lotted to himself. 
meditations for many years written and re- 


The whole book reads like 


en, we should think, to ensure the utmost 





wri 
precision and conciseness. . . . The author of 


*‘Eece Homo’ has rendere] noble service to the 
cause of practical Christian Ethies.”—British 
Quarterly Review on * Feco tomo.” 


“ A very original and remarkable book, full 
of striking thought and delicate perception; a 
book which has realizel with wonderful vigour 


and freshness the historical magnitude of 


“Quietly thoughtful all through, it never | 
aims at effect, and never misses it.”—Scofsman | 


on * Ecce Homo.” 


“That book, of 
origin, the ‘Ecce Homo,’ awaking a thrill of 
emotion and sympathy in so many diverse 


remarkable mysterious 


its power aud simplicity, the mind and work of 
Hlim who needs only to be thus understood, ‘ to 
draw all men to Himself.’”"—Dean of West- 
minster, in Contemporary Revicw. 





0 
MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 








Now ready, in Svo., price 2s 6d. 


FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of 
WOMEN. Cases ilustrative of a new method of 
treating them through the agency of the nervous 
5)stem, by Meaus of cold and heat. 


Also, an Appendix, containing 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE of the NEW 
METHOD of TREATING EPILEPSY, INFANTILE 
CONVULSIONS, PARALYSIS, and DIABETES. By 
Jonn Crarmay, M.D., M.R-C.P., MRCS. 

“ This is an interesting monograph, by a man of origi- 
ginal mind and considerable ability......Dr. Chapman 
states that, by application of cold to the middle of the 
spine, it is possible to increase the force and frequeney 
of the heart's action, and by heat to diminish it. This 
is opposed to the dicta of Dr. Todd and other clinical 
teachers, but Dr. Chapman alleges it as a fact, and 
challenges experiment. Carrying on his experiments, 
he erects into a therapeutical system the application of 
cold and heat to the spine in various parts, and for 
different periods of time, and claims for this treatment 
a philosophical interpretation and wide practice. His 
brochure requires reading and testing clinically. It is 
original in its views.”"—Laneet, Feb, 2), 1804. 

“Dr, Chapman expresses his belief that many 
maladies not usually held to depend on nervous agency 
—such as those in the titlk—really originate in this 
manner...... Tbe subject deserves the serious attention 
of the profession, not only from the high character of 
its originator, but also from the amount of evidence 
which he has already brought to bear upon it. He, 
however, seems to be as yet only at the outset of his 
investigations, and promises more detailed information 
hereafier. In 80 doing he will eonfer a great boon on 
physiology and practical medicine.”—Medical Tumes and 
Gazette, Jan. 23, Ls64. 

“Under the influence of these remedial measures, Dr. 
Chapman has succeeded in six cases, related in the 
Medical Times, in etfecting a cure or a marked improve- 
ment in epilepsy. ‘This is a result assuredly deserving 
of attention, and fresh researches may possibly fecuns 
date this ingenious ap. lication of a discovery bighly 
creditable to contemporary physiology."—Journal of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery, Oct., 1603. 


Also, by the same Author, just publishel, in 8yo., 

price 2s 6d. 

SEA-SICKNESS: its NATURE and 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT, through the Agency of 
the Nervous System, by Means of Ice, 

“Certainly, so far as the history of these voyages 
across the Channel goes, it is highly in favour of the 
author's ingenious recommendations. .... We advise 
both, for practical and theoretical purposes, that the 
ages of this pamphlet be carefully perused.”"—Lancet, 
March 4, 1805. 

London: TruBnee and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








13 Grear Martnoroven Srreet. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— (1) ——_ 
GARIBALDI at HOME: Notes of a 


Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cuarntes Lt. M'Gaicor, 
Bart. 8vo., with [lus:rations, lds. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and — Vols. Iil. and LV., 
completing the work. 


RECOLLECTIONS ofa LIFE of AD- 


VENTURE, By WintiamM Sramer. 2 yols., 21s, 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original and 
Unpublished Documents. By E.izaverd Cooren. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. ©. Moens. 
Second Edition. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2ls, 


SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 
Sraerros, Esq. Svo., with Lusteations, Lo. , 
[ Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 
Saunpvers, Author of * Abel Drake's Wile.” 3 vole. 
HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 
Autior of “ St. Olave’s,’ dc. 3 vols, 

«© }lesier’s Sacrifice ’ will assuredly be read with plea- 
sure. ‘The book abounds in merit and beauty.”"—Post. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 

“ A clever and interesting story." —A (henw im, 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“Johu Halifax,” * Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 yols, 

= A story of powerful interest."—Daily News. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 


Emity Ponsonpy. 3 vole [Just ready. 











Next week will be published, in crown Svo.,, price 7s 6d. 
DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected 
by Lady Harrier Sr. Cian. 
EpMonston and Dove as, Edinburgh. 
ae Now ready, feap. 5vo., price 5s. 


HOTCH-POT. By Umbra. 


Epmonsron and Dove tas, Edinburgh. 





Nearly ready, feap. 8vo., price 7s 64. 
LOCKE and SYDENHAM, &c. By 
br. Jous Brown, Author of “ Kob aud h 8 Friends.” 
EpMonston aud Dove as, Edinburgh. 
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tes, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CATALOGUE 


SENDS A 





NTY 


GRATIS, AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 600 ILLusrRAtTions of his unrivalled 
Srock of Srertine Srtver and Exvecrro-Piate, Nicker Smyrr 
and BrrranntA Mera Goons, Disn Covers, Hot-water Disuxs, 
Stoves, Frenpers, Marste Crimney-preces, Kircuen Rangxs, 
Lamps, GAsEviERS, TEA Trays, Urns and Kerries, Ciocks, Taste 
Curtery, Barus, Torner Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bgp. 
sTEADS, Beppinc, Bep-room Casinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the 


LARGE 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, the REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 





























Fiddle or King’s or 
10, Bead Thread |, 

gone Pattern. | Pattern. a 

£s dji£s8. di £8. di£ 8. d. 

12 Table Forks ccccccssccscccseccssesves} 118 O12 0 012 4 01210 0 
12 Table Spoons . [113 012 0 OF} 2 4 01210 0 
12 Dessert Forks . +1 4 01110 0} 112 0}115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons. 11 4 0}110 0} 112 0}115 0 
12 Tea Spoons .... (016 0}1 0 O11 2 OF1 5 O 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ........+0+. 010 0} 012 0012 0)013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ......ccccccccccsscssccoers 0600 8 00 8 O00 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ...++.00+ evecccvecoecessoes 06 60 9 0010 0 011 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ........+0.. 08 40 400 4 010 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow] ......... 0180 2002 00 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs  ..cccocreereee 0260 83 60 8 60 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers  ....sssss00 wf 1 4 0/110 0} 110 0] 110 0 
1 Butter Kile ....ccccccssccccvessocdoces 02 604 00 5 60 60 
1 Soup Ladle 010 0} 012 0016 0,017 0 
1 Bugar GiMeEr ...cccccccccccsecccseccvers 08 30 4 60 4 60 5 0 
TORR. cc sccescescees 9 19 912 9 O18 9 G417 8 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 


Co TABLE Warranted.—The most varied assortment of 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on 
sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales. 

















Luble iessert Carvers 
Ivory Handles, Kuives Kuives per 
asa oad Pair. 

Dozen. Dozen. 

8. d, 8. d. i. & 
Sh-inch ivory Handles ..,....seccecssersereeesees 12 6 10 0 4 9 
3f-inch fine ivory balance handles......... 17 0 13 0 5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handleS..,.........0++ ‘| Ww 15 0 5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles  .........ssecceeeser 27 (+0 20 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles......... 34 0 27 (0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ........cecsssreeeees 42 0 35 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules ...... 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles...,......s0+00+ 25 0 19 0 7 8 
Silver handles of any pattern —-...e.0..000 84 0 54 0 21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives and 
Forks per Dozen. 

ood eee ae ae 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles .,....scccssererevere oe v0 23 0 17 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ........s0s000+ 17 0 14 0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles ......... 12 0 9 6 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and forks and 
carvers. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 

Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the world 

(including all the recent novelties, many of which are registered) 
is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 





q ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PLIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before finally 
deciding to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from 
£1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The 
Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 





iw BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 

S$. BURTON'S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS 
BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either 
for extent or moderateness of price. He also supplies Bedding, 
manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of guaranteed 
quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. ‘These are 
made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manufactory, 84 New- 
man street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 





COWL CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his stock of 
these, displayed in two large show-rooms. Lach article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure vertu, the 
productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
William S. Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks, from... ... ss. o« 7 6d. to £45 Os. 
Candelabra, from... ... 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ooo «eos 168. Od. to B16 Iee. 
Lamps, Moderateur, from ... 63. Od. to £9 Os. 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. 9d. per gallon. 





ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most 
recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM §. BURTON'S. 
Block tin, 19s. the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to 
£26 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, with wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30%:; Britannia metal, 22s. to 80s. ; electro-plated, 
on nickel, full size, £9. 





APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 

ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 


<a from 20s 0d to 10 guineas. 
MNES ENO GIRUD: cccccossaverscsescsccces from 10s 0d to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditt0.........sscseecseees * from 7s 6d 





Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 
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